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"Ah, how skilful grows the hand 
That obeyeth Love's command 1 
It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain ; 
And he who followeth Love's behest 
Far exceedeth all the restr'^LONGF£LLOw. 
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CHAPTER I. 

TWO LITTLE MAIDS. 

A fair little girl sat imder a tree, 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see." 

Lord Houghton. 

These two little maids lived in a house on the side of a 
hill. It was not a big house, and the rooms were very 
small; but they did not mind this, as they used to run into 
the garden or up amongst the nut-bushes and trees which 
grew on the hill higher up, and then, as Elsie said, *^ they 
had all the world for their house.'' On fine days it was 
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nice to go and sit on the grass and look at nothing in par- 
ticular^ except^ perhaps^ the leaves hanging on the trees^ 
and the valley beyond^ where the small town lay in the 
distance. Elsie was about ten years old^ and she often 
had dusters to hem^ and she found this easier to do when 
she could stop between every stitch and look at something 
else. 

When she was in the house it was hardly worth while 
looking at the chairs and tables, the ugly wall-paper, and 
the hideous carpets, and so it was out of the window her 
eyes would seek for change of scene, and the small window 
got to seem to her to be like the picture of a landscape 
that was living and varied day by day. Sometimes it 
rained hard, and then there were the streaks of rain on 
the panes to watch, how they ran into one another and 
made rivers down the sides; and you could see the old 
church of Doleham, with the very most queer bird for a 
weathercock that even a child could have wished to try to 
make. Such a long tail that gilt cock had, and such a 
long neck to balance it ! There was a tall leaden spire, like 
a lengthy extinguisher, on the square tower, which made 
a good landmark above the trees. Elsie used to think that 
cock must have been a sort of an image of the 

" Cock that crowed in the mom, 
That waked the priest all shaven and shorn," 

and so on, down to ^Uhe house that Jack built.'' Maud 
could never be got to agree with this view of the matter ; 
she said things in story-books lived in another land, and 
you could not get them out of the books into " real life.'' 
Of course she ought to know about books, for she wrote 
stories herself sometimes^ and she was always reading when 
she could find time. 
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Though they had no governess^ and their mainma did 
not teach them anything now^ they had to learn by them- 
selves^ for their papa expected them to know things. He 
was always at home now^ ever since the accident which 
made him have to lie on a spring-bed and be very ill^ and 
have their mamma always with him. They used to have a 
daily governess last winter; she was very strict^ with a 
red nose and blue spectacles^ and they were glad to leave 
her behind when they came to Kve in the country this 
summer. 

The way Elsie managed to learn was to sit by when 
Maud thumbed her books; and while she peeped out of the 
window^ and perhaps saw a bird perch on the spruce-fir in 
fronts she heard Maud say over her " history " and then 
do up her sums. "Pretty Dick! he's got two feet and 
two wings; he doesnH mind what twelve times twelve is I'' 
thought Elsie ; but she learnt it herself^ because her papa 
could do sums. Away went the bird^ and then a cloud 
came sailing over the blue sky. 

"That's like William the Conqueror coming from France 
into England. Oh^ dear ! I wish he hadn't, and then we 
should not have had to learn French. What does the sub- 
junctive mood mean? It's just Uke a pain in the head. 
A long, skreeky kind of name^ and all the little French 
words come in a bundle afterwards'" groaned the little 
maid. 

Geography was much nicer. There was the map to look 
at, and the rivers were like the veins in the leaf of a tree, 
which made them seem all alive ; you could fancy you 
saw them running along the page ! Elsie only objected to 
the sea being always coloured blue. 

" I know it is grey in the winter," she said. 

Maud replied very sensibly, "You can't change the 
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maps and have a summer blue map and a winter grey map^ 
and so we must put up with this/' 

Then when they went to the very tip-top of the hill on 
the side of which they lived, they could see a long way ; 
and they could trace the river running in and out amongst 
the fields and houses, looking like a very huge map 
indeed. They never did any lessons in the afternoons. 
They played about in the shrubbery behind the house up 
the steep slope of the hill, or they went out for long walks, 
or walked to Doleham to buy things for their mamma. 
They were rather proud of being able to do shopping nicely. 
Maud never made a mistake, and Elsie was always ready 
to carry the parcels and baskets. 

Often they took their sewing into the plantation, and 
Maud had a book whenever she could get one. Elsie 
liked fairy stories, and Maud liked real stories. 1 do not 
mean merely stories about real people, but really-truly 
kind of stories, that seemed to have happened in that land 
where things do happen when you read about them. You 
canH get into that land, even if you go so far as to stand 
on your head by way of taking a searching view of the 
root of things — ^unless you read the books or get them 
read to you. When you have once been there you are 
always wanting to go back again. That is why it is so 
nice to be able to read. It is like having a private railway 
train into which you can skip and be off to the country of 
"Perhaps,'^ and ''It may have been,'* or the land of 
" Once upon a time.^' 

" You never get your dusters hemmed as fast as I do,*' 
said Maud to her sister, folding up her work one day. 
They sat on some nice dry grass in amongst the roots of 
the trees and bushes ; and Elsie had done about two 
inches in the last hour. 
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^'But you are two years older. And then you don't 
look at the leaves^ Maud ! I wonder if there will be a 
great many nuts ? 

Perhaps/' And then Maud picked up the story-book 
she had brought out with her and began reading to her- 
self. That made it seem very dull to Elsie : she wanted 
to play or talk or get her sister to explain things. There 
always seemed a lot to know, and you know Elsie did not 
care for reading. After a few minutes she said Maud/' 
hesitatingly. 

" What ? " not looking up from her book. 
Is papa ever going to get well ? " 
I don't know, — that's the second time you have asked 
me this afternoon, Elsie ! Papa isn't worse to-day ; you 
know he always lies in bed and mamma always sits by him. 
The doctors won't tell us ; only they said the fresh air here 
would be good for him." 

Elsie held her needle aloft in one hand and let the 
duster fall on her lap. She turned pale and her dark 
eyes looked very dismal as she said, It was so nice when 
papa ran races with us before we had that horrid train! 
That was when I was quite a little girl, Maud." 

Her sister smiled in an elderly way at this. " I can't 
call you a very big girl yet," she said. Of course six 
years old was young, but ten is not as old as twelve," said 
Maud in a very decided voice. 

I was six and you were eight, and we went to the sea- 
side and ran races with papa," went on Elsie, who seemed 
bent upon races this afternoon, perhaps because she felt a 
little stiff with sitting still. "Oh, Maud! what a long 
time ago! I'm very tired of it, and papa is so thin now; 
and I 've broken my needle. — Oh, there 's Fluffy I " 

A little Scotch terrier with very long blackish hair came 
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wriggling through the stems of the bushes. Elsie caught 
him and buried her face in his shaggy hair. Why did 
you run away. Fluffy ? Poor Fluffy ! There now ! she 
said, patting him as he licked her hands. Silly dog to 
go without his dinner ! Then they rolled together upon 
a sloping bit of turf behind Maud. 

The elder little maid had got back to her book, and did 
not see what they were doing till they came rolling and 
struggling right against her, and in some wonderful way 
did not hurt her or themselves, and only tore one page of 
the book. 

Elsie ! how bad of you ! " cried Maud. " This is mam- 
ma's book, and grandmamma had it when she was a little 
girl." 

"Can't you mend it?'* asked Elsie, panting, with her 
short dark hair all about h6r face, and Fluffy hanging 
upside down in her arms and yelping to be free. " Take 
my sticking-plaister, do I it 's in my prayer-book on the 
mantelpiece.*' 

''You absurd child ! " said Maud ; '* why did you put it 
in your prayer-book ? " 

'' To keep it safe. Isn't it safe there ? It only tumbles 
out when I go to church sometimes." 

I 'm afraid it 's no use. Well, let me finish my story; 
I haven't nearly done it yet. I '11 mend the page another 
time." 

So Maud sank down again on the grass, and Elsie found 
a bit of string in her pocket to tie to Fluffy's collar, and 
she led him away to the house below. He did not seem 
to mind, and he forgot the string directly, and ran round 
about the slender stems of the bushes and young oaks till 
he got hopelessly twisted and tied up amongst them, and 
could not stir a step more. 
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''Oh, Fluffy ! you are a worry ! " said Elsie. 

Fluffy got out one paw, and held it up and looked so 
funny, she had to forgive him. Then she got him loose, 
and kissed him and sat down by him, and said, " What a 
dear dog you are I 

Fluffy was quite sure of this himself, and wriggled with 
delight, and looked as if he were smiling in his doggy way. 
Then it occurred to Elsie that she would teach Fluffy his 
lessons. 

" Listen, sir. You must know that William the Con- 
queror, 1066 

She went on with a lot of dates, and Fluffy sat still till 
she got to Cromwell. Whether she forgot the date, and 
gave him a pinch while she tried to think of it — ^for he was 
under her arm, and perhaps she squeezed him in trying to 
jog her own memory — or whether Fluffy was a dog who 
preferred kings to the Commonwealth, is not known ; but 
he gave a sudden ^^yap-yap,'' and rushed down the steep 
path in an instant. Elsie ran after him and met the servant 
at the back door. 

" I was 'coming to look for you, Miss Elsie. Your ma 
wants you and Miss Maud to go and fetch some grapes, for 
your pa feels thirsty like, and there isn't none left.'' 

"Oh, yes! I '11 go!" 

She called Maud, and they went indoors to make them- 
selves tidy before going to the little town half a mile off. 
Maud had not done her story, so she took it with her and 
read all the way, while Elsie carried the basket and ran in 
front with Fluffy. 

It was a sunny afternoon j what you might call a ^^pretty " 
afternoon, for even the flat fields between the hill and the 
town looked green and pretty, and the trees were extra 
green ; and when they came to the straggling street of the 
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town^ all the old houses looked pretty^ and the blue sky 
above seemed to be peeping down to see how nice every- 
thing looked to-day. There were hardly any people about^ 
and it was hot and bright. There was an old cottage near 
the town hall^ which had a bow window to make it into a 
fruit-shop^ and there was a cluster of red geraniums and 
yellow, blue, and white flowers placed in pots above the 
bow window, making the shelf quite like a garden. 

The sun was so still and warm that Elsie said, " Look^ 
the flowers are winking in the sun" 

That was because they were quite dazzling. 

Maud replied, " Flowers can't wink like cats, Elsie. We 
will buy the grapes there.'' 

But there were no good black grapes to be had, so the 
two little girls went to a dull-looking shop, and as it was 
the best in Doleham, of course there was just one bunch 
of black grapes that hung up like a sign in the window. 

Out they went into the lazy street again. Flu% trotted 
along with his little red tongue out, and his coat was aU 
dusty. 

''What do you call 'just now' ? " asked Elsie. 

Maud, who was slowly following, with her nose in her 
book, looked up, saw Elsie's tuft of short dark hair in front 
of her — for she wore it short like a boy — and answered, 
" I haven't the least idea." 

" But it must be something. Is it June or July ? " 

" Oh ! I think it 's June, if you mean that." 

" Then we have been here ever since May. When shall 
we go to the seaside, Maud ? " 

" You forget papa can't be moved." 

" I don't forget he can't get up, and we can't ever take 
him in a train since the accident. What a horrid noise it 
was I Just stand here." They had got to the place where 
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the road went under the railway^ and Elsie made a halt. 
" Now if a train comes over when we stand here, it makes 
me think of the accident when papa was hurt. It 's dread- 
ful ! She went white at the thought. 

DonH stand there, then. I donH want to hear it." 
Oh ! but papa and I were all alone, and you and 
mamma were not there; so how can you have the least 
idea of it ? demanded Elsie, gravely. " It makes one 
creep all down the back like a trickle of cold water. Then 
papa pushed me out of the window with the rug round my 
head, but I heard the noise." 

'^Now, Elsie, mamma wants the grapes for papa; don't 
stand there talking ; and let me finish my story." 

So the sisters strolled on again, Elsie as usucd a little in 
front of Maud, and Fluffy a good long way in front of her. 
Right down the road she could see where their little red 
house stood, with its three windows upstairs, and front 
door and two windows downstairs. Would papa ever get 
well again? If he could come out and see the pretty 
afternoon it would do him good. How lovely the grass 
looked ! There were the cows being driven in for milking, 
and they went so idly — red and white cows with whisking 
tails, gently looking at Elsie as she stared at them. She 
began to sing a sort of a song. She did not know what it 
was, and there were no words ; it was just like a bird^s song. 

Some people were passing along on their way to the 
Doleham railway station just as she began. 

" Be quiet, Elsie," said Maud, seeing them ; and Elsie 
stopped singing for a moment, and looked at the little boy 
with his big sister, and wished she had a little brother too. 
Then she began to sing again. It must have been the fine 
day that made her sing her song about nothing at all. 
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They sang as blithe as finches sing 
That flutter loose on golden wing, 

And frolic as they list" Cowpkr. 

There were a good many 
trains every day that 
passed through Doleham, 
and most of them stopped 
at the station. As the 
white puflfs of steam went 
up like fluflfy clouds 
among the trees^ . and 
high above the low hills 
on the other side of the 
valley, Elsie used to de- 
light in watching them, 
and calling them by the 
names of the sovereigns 
of England, *^ because 
they came one after the 
other,'' she said. People often went to and fro along the 
road near their house, for the little railway station was 
rather an important place. About a mile oflT there were 
the big schools, where hundreds of boys did their lessons. 
I am afraid many of them did not do their lessons; but 
the masters had to teach them all the same. 

Elsie had not lived near Doleham very long. They had 
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oome here for the fresh air^ and had taken the Dial 
Cottage for a year. She did not know who the little boy 
was she saw that day. 

When she passed on singings the boy tamed and tugged 
at his sister's hand. Annie do listen 1 she sings like an 
angel ! ^' 

Annie said, " Willy, we shall be late for the train, and 
mamma is coming. Never mind the little girl.*' 

"But I do mind her,'' said Willy. He was an odd 
httle boy, for the tears came into his big blue eyes, and 
yet he did not pucker up his face like a naughty boy. 
" Angels do sing nicely.^' 

"Never mind the angels,'' said Annie in a hurry, not 
that she meant what she said, but she was in a hurry to 
meet her mother, and they went on rather faster after that. 

Willy was not as strong as other boys of ten years old, 
though he had nothing the matter with him, and he did 
not care for rough games, and had not yet been sent to 
school. Though his thick curly hair was cut short, and 
be had on a rough cap that looked very nice for kicking 
about, yet he seemed delicate, and his face was thin, and 
he often appeared to think very hard and not to laugh 
much, and he liked playing on the piano better than play- 
ing cricket. He could play beautiftdly, and also a great 
deal out of his own head. Annie had taught him the 
notes because he plagued her so, Bud^ould strum when he 
was only three years old. 

They had come to the steep part of the road which went 
V the end of the old church, and Willy could never pass 
the church without thinking of the organ inside, and wish- 
he could play on it. 

"I shall play the organ when I am big, Annie," he said, 
winking away his tears. " I wish papa had an organ." 
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Annie was a very grown-up kind of sedate young lady, 
about sixteen years old^ and she did not feel at all childish; 
so she said, ''It's no use wishing, Willy. Papa is a 
doctor, you know, and mamma says doctors are always 
poor.'' 

'' Oh, but it is some use wishing ! When I shut my eyes 
very hard" — he shut them tight, for he had hold of his 
sister's hand, and felt quite safe — " I wish ever so, and 
then it comes." 

The big girl smiled at the little boy. 

" Open your eyes, Willy ; it 's always best to see where 
you are going. There 's the train ! " 

They ran up to the platform just in time to find their 
mother. Willy said it was always easy to find mamma in 
a crowd, because " she was so lovely she shone out Uke the 
sun." There she stood, smiling and happy, as she always 
was. 

'' Annie, my dear ! Well, Sweetwilliam ! " — ^this was her 
pet name for her boy — '' has anything happened since yes- 
terday?" 

" No, mamma, nothing," answered her sedate daughter. 

"Yes, everything ! " cried Willy, flushing up in his sudden 
way, as if he were in a fever. He was always very eager, 
and his father said he was like a flame of fire, always ready 
to devour everything. ''Oh, mamma! We — we! — Oh, 
mamma I " 

" What is the matter, my dear ? " 

" I don't know," answered Annie, for Willy was gasping 
for breath, he was in such a hurry to speak. 

" We were on the road, and a little girl went by singing. 
Oh, mamma ! " 

He looked up at her with " all his eyes," as she said, 
though there were not really any more than usual. 
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"Did you give her a penny, my dear? 

" She wasn't poor I Oh, no ! And it was just like an 

angel/' 

"I thought she sang like a bird/' observed Annie. ^'Get 
into the fly, Willy, and sit by mamma, there 's a good boy. 
It's very hot this afternoon." 

So she bustled about, and would not let him excite him- 
self by talking any more about either angels or little girls. 

They lived a mile away, in one of the new houses on the 
top of the bill above Dial Cottage. They used to live in 
the little town ; but when Willy was very ill once, the noise 
of the carts rattling over the cobble-stones that paved the 
narrow road made him get worse and worse, and he did 
not get better till, they took him to a quiet part of the 
scattered parish. Their house was like a queer cottage, 
with gable-ends in odd parts, built of red bricks and red 
tiles; and it was very small and very comfortable. Dr. 
Marlowe had to take a partner, who lived in the old house 
in the town. 

As soon as they got indoors, Willy ran off to the piano 
and tried to play the song of the little girl. Then he put 
notes in the bass to it, and made it into a real tune. Annie 
was with their mother, looking at the things she had been 
up to London to buy, and Willy was alone in the school- 
room. 

It was a very nice school-room, chiefly because it was 
more a room than a school. And if you want to know 
what that means, I must explain that it did not look inky, 
and the books were not dirty, and the table had a pretty 
cover, and there were flowers in pots on the window-sill, 
and a canary hung in a cage just outside ; and the piano 
was always open, and not pushed away in a comer as if it 
were naughty. There r^as an easel by the window, for 
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Ann-e painted in water-colours. And besides all this there 
was no governess. Annie had come home from school 
''quite finished/' she said — though Willy did not know 
what she meant by this — and she taught him French^ and 
his mother taught him other things, and he taught himself 
music in between. Annie could not play half as well as 
he could, and besides, he had lessons from the music- 
master who came from London once a week to teach the 
boys at the big school. No one who saw the boy's eager 
face as he played Beethoven's music could help believing 
in his talent. His little fingers grasped the notes as if 
they belonged to him, and though he could not stretch an 
octave, he could reach the hearts of his hearereTwith his 
playing. 

He ran away to find his mother when he had finished 
his tune. '' Please, mamma, come and sit by the canary, 
and I 'U play you the ' Angel's Song.' It 's all quite new, 
but they often sing like that when the organ plays. Don't 
you hear them ? high up, and all about ? " He waved his 
hands about; his face was bright and eager, with sparkling 
eyes. 

"My dear! — I'll come directly. Carry off your blue 
dress, Annie, and put my room tidy, dear." She let the 
boy hug her arm, and drag her downstairs and along the 
passage to the school-room. It was in shadow now, in the 
afternoon, but you could see the sunshine on the bushes 
beyond, and on the grass and flowers. The canary was 
singing madly outside. 

" Sit there — do, mamma." He put her in the nice chair 
near the window, and then he dashed away to the piano 
and played his tune. It was sweet and soft, and seemed 
to go away into the distance in rather an uncertain manner. 

" Why does it end like that, my dear?" 
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''Because she went away. Angels go away, you know, 
when the organ has done playing/^ He came back and 
laid his hand on her shoulder. Mamma, it ^s always like 
the sun when you come in here ; I thought you were never 
coming back.'' 

'^I only went away yesterday. I did not think you 
would miss me so, Willy dear." 

" I always miss you so — I always miss everything so I 
I tell you what : I wish I were a piano, and then I should 
have no time to think." 

" I wish you wouldn't think so much, my dear." She 
sighed j she was always afraid he would fall ill again. 

" I think so" said Willy, touching his head, and then 
banging his chest with both fists, ''that I'm ready to burst, 
like Annie's chickens coming out of their shell." 

His mother could not help laughing, though he was quite 
serious, and meant every bit he said. 

"I have brought some lawn-tennis balls and nets and 
rackets, my dear; and now we have got our new lawn 
finished, we must get some one to help us to play. That 
will be better than feeling so odd. Don't think again for 
a week ! " She pulled down his face to hers and gave him 
a kiss. 

" Lawn-tennis ! " cried Willy ; " won't it be fun ! " 

Then Annie came in, and said "Won't it be fun ! " too, 
and then added, " What do you mean ? " 

" Lawn-tennis," said Willy. " Let 's have a game now." 

They went out into the garden to mark the lawn with 
chalk. It was such a pretty little garden. There was such 
soft short grass, and there were pathways all about, and 
flower-beds here and there, and a railing between the gar- 
den and the road. This was a new road, made to lead to 
all the new houses at the top of this hill, and past them to 
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the big schools on the other hill next it. Grass grew in the 
ditches ; a large oak-tree had been left to shade the road 
just where it grew at the edge of the new path. On the 
other side of the road there was another garden^ which 
sloped down the side of the hill^ and belonged to another 
house. Over the paling you could see a view of hills and 
valleys, quite a long way. At the back of their own house 
they had a kitchen-garden, with lovely gooseberries in it, 
and a new smooth lawn came first, and a lot of evergreen 
bushes, and some nut-trees and apple-trees. Here they 
measured the ground for lawn-tennis, and then they found 
they had forgotten how long it ought to be. 

We must ask papa when he comes home to dinner." 

"I think Dr. Wharton wiU know," said Annie; ^^he 
can play, but he says he is too dignified for it now." 

Dr. Wharton was their father^s partner, — a very stiff 
young doctor, with a big nose and a sensible way of talk- 
ing. 

" Does dignified mean being a doctor ? " asked Willy. 
''It means being stuck-up," said Annicj which was saucy 
of her. 

'' It means being grave and well-behaved, / think," said 
their mother, though she laughed a little. 

Willy had got a racket, and was knocking the balls about. 

"What's the good of long words?" he asked. "They 
have so many meanings. It 's like the negatives." 

" Do you mean they destroy one another ? " asked his 
mother; "for the grammar says, 'two negatives destroy 
one another.' " 

" Yes, and papa says they are like the Kilkenny cats^ 
that fought till there was nothing but the tails left." 

" Dr. Wharton likes long words, and so, I suppose, they 
are good for him," said Annie. " Though, perhaps, things 
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we like are not always good for us/' she added^ for she was 
so very sensible ; at leasts for you, Willy/' 

Oh ! / like everything, except long words; and every- 
thing is good for me. Is everything good for you, 
mamma?" 

''My dear, how can I tell? We must take things as 
they come, and try to make the best of them. Perhaps 
that makes them good for us." 

Just then the very Dr. Wharton they wanted came into 
the garden to look for them. 

''Is Dr. Marlowe coming in soon? " he asked. 

" We expect him in a few minutes. Any one ill ? " 

" Nothing much." 

The young doctor turned away from the tennis-balls at 
his feet, and seemed to think they were beneath him in 
every sense of the word. 

" Tell me, please, how long the tennis-court should be/' 
said Annie. " DonH you know ? " 

"Certainly/' 

He gave the length ; and still he was so stiff and grave, 
Annie was sure she must not ask him to play. 

" Has anything happened ? " asked Mrs, Marlowe. 

" I have brought a note for Dr. Marlowe from the Dial 
Cottage. They want him to call there to-night. Of course 
I went j but it seems they have been recommended to him, 
and I did not see the patient. Captain Douglas. Chronic 
case, with relapses. One to-night." 

" Won't you stay to dinner ? " she said, as she took the 
note. 

" I am very sorry. I am engaged, and must be back in 
town." 

All this time Willy had not said a word. He was trying 
to find out what "dignified" meant. It must mean being 

2 
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graye^ for Dr. Wharton never smiled^ and held himself very 
upright, and scarcely looked at him, or Annie, or Mrs. 
Marlowe, or anything smaller than a tree or the top of 
the house. 
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CHAPTER III. 



WHAT HAPPENED ON TUESDAY. 

" How beautiful is the rain 1 " Longfellow. 
" The dog it was that died." Cowper. 




This was how it was — I 
mean how it happened. 
The rain came down hard 
that mornings and Elsie 
and Maud had to stay in- 
doors. Maud got on with 
her French verbs; Elsie 
did a long sum by way of 
a change^ for she seldom 
cared to add up or sub- 
tract^ as she thought the 
multiplication table was 
enough to master. In 



came Flufly, very much to her relief, and as she snatched 
him up and hugged him in her arms, his wagging tail went 
clean over her slate, and nothing was left of the much- 
laboured-at sum. Elsie laughed and kissed the pet dog. 

Never mind, Fluffy, let us go and see how the rain 
looks.'' 

The window was wide open, for it was not cold and the 

19 2 — 2 
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rain did not beat in to-day. Virginia creepers hung 
round the edges and made a green framework to the view 
beyond. Elsie stood by the sill and took one of PluflFy's 
paws in her hand^ and put it out as if to feel whether it 
was raining hard. Now, Flufiy did not like the wet any 
more than a pussy-cat would, and he wriggled and then 
he sneezed. 

It is going to stop raining, Fluffy/' she said ; " you 
need not sneeze, my Fluffy, you need not sneeze.^' 

Fluffy changed his next sneeze into a bark at a lady in 
a cloak, who was coming up the steep garden path. She 
was a nice lady, far too nice to be barked at, Elsie thought; 
but Fluffy never thought at all, but yapped at her till she 
looked up with a smile, which seemed to surprise Fluffy 
more than anything. Indeed, he nearly choked with sur- 
prise and a shake from Elsie. 

The lady went past, and knocked at the front door. 

" Who is that ? asked Maud. 

"A lady,*' replied Elsie, '^a nice lady. I think she 
must be mamma's friend. She has a pink and white face 
and yellow hair, though she is fat, and she has a nice little 
nose, and a black bonnet. There ! she has come in and 
gone to the drawing-room.'^ 

The girls were sitting in the little dining-room which they 
used for school-room and play-room too. Their mother 
used to have dinner with their father upstairs. 

Very soon their mother came and called them to come 
into the drawing-room. The nice lady was standing near 
the window. 

^'These are my two little girls,'' said Mrs. Douglas. "It 
is kind of you to wish them to spend the day with you. 
This is Mrs. Marlowe, Maud and Elsie." 

How do you do, my dears ? Will you give me a kiss ? 
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I used to know your mamma when she was a little girl. 
We were at school together, and Dr. Marlowe never found 
out who you were till last night. I want you to come and 
see my boy and girl. Will you come with me now? ^' 

''Thank you; yes, please/' said Maud, readily. She 
was not shy. 

Elsie looked a little doubtful and troubled. She went 
up to her mother, who was a tall, thin, dark lady, quite 
unlike this new-old friend, and she tugged at her hand. 
"Is papa better?'^ she whispered. ''May I stay here if 
he isn't?'' 

" That is nonsense, Elsie ; you can't do him any good 
except by going away. Oh, yes, he is a little better, if 
you won't be satisfied otherwise. But of course it will be 
much better to have the house quiet, and I am sure he 
would like you to be with Mrs. Marlowe to-day." 

She pushed her away, and told her to run and put on 
her hat. As they went to their room the two girls made 
as little noise as possible, and when they came back, Elsie 
glanced down the passage towards her father's room and 
blew him a kiss, though the door was shut. She forgot 
she was close to the stairs, and so she missed her footing 
and came down with a bang and a great clatter. If Maud 
had not been in front she would have rolled all downstairs ; 
as it was, she only bruised her elbow. But her mother 
came in a great hurry to scold her for making such a 
noise, and Flufly as usual saw his opportunity for adding 
his yap-yap of an opinion, so that there was quite a "row," 
as their father would have called it. Elsie began to cry 
for fear of having done papa any harm by the noise, and 
Maud thought it was because she was bruised. 

" What a coward you are ! " she said. 

^^I 'm not ! " spluttered the poor child ; but she would 
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not say what made her cry, and her mother gave her a 
shake and told her to stop that moment. 

Mrs. Marlowe was in the passage near the front door 
when they got to her at last. It was Maud who opened 
the door to let her out, and Elsie shuffled down after them, 
forgetting Fluffy, and trying not to cry or let Mrs. Mar- 
lowe see her face. She put up her hand and crammed 
down her hat so tight on her head that she could hardly 
see where she was going. She heard Maud saying, " Oh, 
please donH mind Elsie, she's naughty,^' and then the 
voices went on, and the child wandered after them blindly. 

It had stopped raining, and the sun was trying to shine. 
Elsie plodded along thinking to herself, ^'Poor papa ! how 
I wish I hadn't tumbled downstairs ! I wonder why I 'm 
naughty? Is it because I'm not as big as Maud? I'm 
nearly as tall, though. It's very horrid to go and do 
things all wrong." She scrubbed her face with her hand- 
kerchief, and then rolled it up into a damp ball and put it 
in her pocket. It 's no good crying, that 's all wrong 
too," she confessed to herself; and then she found her hat 
was too tight, and she tore it off and got up to the others 
by the time they had reached the top of the hill where Dr. 
Marlowe's house was. Maud was just inside the garden 
gate. 

Mrs. Marlowe looked back, and saw Elsie with her grave 
face and red eyes, and her hat in her hand. She looked 
very miserable, and not at all naughty. Mrs. Marlowe's 
kind heart made her pat Elsie on the shoulder as the little 
maid came up. 

Don't look so unhappy, my dear," she said, and kissed 

her. 

This was a very great surprise to Elsie, as her mamma 
never kissed her except when she happened to say " good 
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morning or good night ; and often Bhe was too busy 
with papa to see them at the right time^ and then she used 
to forget altogether. In fact^ Elsie's mother was not fond 
of children^ and was accustomed to tell her father it spoilt 
children to pet them. However, it never spoils children to 
be really fond of them; and when Mrs. Marlowe kissed 
Elsie, the little girl found out directly how kind she was. 
"Please, I donH want to be naughty," she said anxiously. 
"Why, no, child, of course you donH. Now, look there 
at the window. There is Willy, and Annie has gone to 
open the door for us.'' 

Down the pathway Maud had gone, in her best-behaviour 
way, for she thought a good deal about turning out her 
toes, and here was a level path fit for that excellent posture 
for the feet, and she had no book to distract her attention 
to-day. A big young lady came out to welcome her, and 
a little boy danced along behind her. 

" How do you do ? " said Annie. " Which is which ? '^ 
"Oh, it's I ! " replied Maud, full of grammar that morn- 
ing. For the French say, " c'est mot I " and Maud had 
been doing her French not long before, and she recollected 
the English way was just opposite. Not but what English 
people say, " it 's me," every day of their lives ; and one 
learned man has even said it was quite correct" to do so. 
However, it is as well to know both ways, and to use them 
both, never forgetting one way is much more difficult than 
the other, and therefore, probably, the most full of gram- 
mar. We all know grammar is full of difficult parts, other- 
wise we should not know it when we saw it, and we might, 
perhaps, think we were learning pleasant tales out of a 
story-book. Maud, indeed, was so learned that she forgot 
to say what her name was. I dare say she would have called 
it a " Proper Noun." 
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''That is Maud," said Mrs. Marlowe, ''and: here is 
Elsie 

Before she could say anymore. Fluffy arrived breathless. 
He had been shut up at home, because he was not invited. 
The faithful little dog got on to the sill of the dining-room 
window and plunged headlong into the garden. His nose 
was muddy with the wet earth which stuck to it, and he 
was the veriest little scamp of a draggle-tailed terrier that 
ever twisted itself into wild shapes of delight at regaining 
its owner. '' Yap-yap ! " went Fluffy. He had not learnt 
either French or English grammar. Elsie threw herself 
upon him, 

^' Oh, he is so wet ! Mrs. Marlowe, he will spoil your 
white step. What can we do with him ? " 

''Go and wash him, my dear. Annie, tell them to bring 
a tub into the bath-room, and we will soon make him fit 
to be seen," said Mrs. Marlowe, which was really very good 
of her, for they had not got any dogs at their house, and 
had not meant to have Fluffy there, either wet or dry. 

" That is Elsie," said Willy to himself, standing back 
and staring hard at the little girl. He knew her at once. 
He half expected her to begin to sing as she got to the 
door, and instead of that she was hugging what looked like 
a heap of wet hair in her arms, and every moment came a 
squeak of delight from Flufl^ at his own cleverness, and 
the bundle of hair darted at her eyes and nose as he tried 
to lick her face. It was impossible to shake hands. 

The first thing they did was to put the poor dog into a 
warm bath and scrub him with soap. Annie did this while 
Elsie held him, and Maud and Willy held the towels ready. 

" Don^t put it in his eyes, please,^^ begged Elsie. 

"Where are they?" asked Annie ^ "I havenH seen 
them anywhere." She looked so grave that Elsie laughed. 
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''That's his nose, there! He has shut up his eyes. 
Good dog, then ! Oh ! what a scraggy thin dog you look, 
Flufly ! All wet ; just like a lion ! 

" He is like a drowned rat," said Maud. "What a time 
it will take to get him dry ! " 

" He isnH ' fluffy ' now, is he ? " asked big Annie very 
sedately. 

The tears nearly came into Elsie's eyes. Oh ! but he 
is Fluffy, and he will be all hairy again when he is dry. 
He is Fluffy, he isn't a rat ! Don't you think he will catch 
cold, please ? " 

'' There, that will do/' said Mrs. Marlowe j and they 
pulled out the poor little shivering wretched dog, who had 
never expected such a reward for being faithful. He knew 
Saturday was '' tub " day, but he was distinctly aware that 
the awful day had not come yet, and though he could not 
exactly say it was Tuesday, he felt very much ill-used. 

Then Willy and Maud set at him at each side with a 
warm dry towel, and which was his nose and which was 
his tail once more became a puzzle. 

A broken comb was found, and Elsie parted his hair all 
down the middle of his back, and Willy brought his own 
brush to smooth out the tufts over his eyes. When all 
was done. Fluffy was no doubt a beautiful dog to behold, 
but he scarcely felt proud of his clean coat, and he sat 
down and held up a paw. 

All the children laughed. *' He 's begging pardon for 
his Sunday coat," said Elsie ; ''he knows he doesn't wear 
it on week-days." 

" What a mess you are in ! " said her sister. " There 
are his dirty paw-marks aU over your dress in front." 

"Come with me and I'll lend you an apron," said Annie; 
and they went to her room and found a nice red and yellow 
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aprcm^ made out of a lot of cotton handkerchiefs^ with a 
bib in fronts which covered Elsie np to her chin. Annie 
pinned it up to look like a fishwife's apron^ for it was far 
too long for her. As she had on a light blue firock^ she 
was now as gay as a parrot^ and trotted down to the school- 
room with Annie quite content. 

Fluffy was being coaxed to lie in an arm-chair^ and Willy 
and Maud sat on each side of him. The children forgot 
they were not old friends ; indeed^ they felt they were great 
firiends who had not seen each other for a long time^ and 
who had a great deal to say to one another now they had 
met. 

We had a dog once,^ began WiUy, as he gave up his 
place to Elsie^ and he knelt on the ground beside them so 
as to be able to pat Fluflfy^. Oh, yes ! we had. He had 
a big tail^ but he was a smooth dog ; all black and tan, and 
he winked a great deal. We could hold him up by his 
tail and swing him round, and he didn't mind a bit. And 
his skin was so loose in his neck, we used to make it double 
up into a fold, and then his hair stuck out like a frill all 
round. We had him always.'^ 

''/never swung him about by his tail," said Annie; ''I 
thought it would come off, I believe ; and you didn't, Willy, 
because you were not tall enough. Papa did it to shov7 
what a good dog he was.'' 

" What a good dog ! " Elsie said. '' And I suppose he 
didn't want washing so often. What was his name ? " 

" He had such a nice name — we called him Toby. Why 
didn't you call your dog Toby ? " asked Willy. 

This was an unexpected reply, all rolled up into a ques« 
tion somehow. 

" Oh ! he w Fluffy," said Elsie. Did Toby be old ? " 

''Very old — older than me. He got not to see well; 
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and one day when he was out, he got run over by a cart. 
We buried him in the back garden in our old house at 
Doleham, you know, where Dr. Wharton lives now. Mam- 
ma was very fond of him, and so was Annie." 
Why didnH you have another dog ? " 
" I donH know. I think I fell ill, and then we came 
here." 

" I should like a big dog," said Annie, a collie dog, 
to go out with me when I have to go a long way alone. 
Mamma doesnH like to go to Forderton, and Willy isn't 
allowed to go. It is more than three miles oflF." 

^^I should like a tiny small dog," said Maud, "little 
enough to carry in my muflF in the winter ; and perhaps I 
could have a satin muff in the summer, to make him com- 
fortable." 

" I like Fluffy best ! " declared Elsie, hugging her fa- 
vourite. 

Tell them about that other dog and the muff, Annie," 
said Willy to his sister. 

"Which dog? Oh! I remember! Well, I will; but 
it is quite a long story. When I was at school in London, 
I used to go and see an old lady who had two daughters. 
One daughter used to lie on the sofa, and the other sat 
in an arm-chair, like her mother. I wondered why I had 
to go and see them, for they did not seem to care about me. 
However, it was a change from school, though I should 
think it very dull now. At last the youngest daughter 
came to see my schoolmistress one day. She had been a 
day boarder at my school before I was bom, I believe ; at 
least, I know it was a very long time ago. Then I was sent 
for to the drawing-room. ' How do you do, Annie ? ' she 
said, and held out her hand. Then I saw a little dog on 
her lap, with long greyish hair, and such a patient face. 
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poor doggie f ' Oh ! have you got a dog ? What is his 
name?^ said I, stupidly forgetting Miss Almeria never 
allowed me to ask her any questions. She looked at me 
just as if she was made of stone, and she did not answer ; 
but she spoke to my schoolmistress, who was opposite. 
' We have decided to go to the country for a fortnight, as 
my Jacko is pining for fresh air. Annie can come another 
time, instead of next Saturday, Miss Jones.' Then she got 
up very carefully, and the dog wheezed as she gathered 
him more closely in her arms. ' Good bye,' she said, and 
nodded at me and went away. I was never more asto- 
nished in my life.'' 

Why were you surprised?" asked Elsie, who was listen- 
ing with all her might, and Maud laughed. 

" Oh ! " replied Annie, kindly, don't you see how funny 
it was of Miss Almeria to take her dog away for country 
air? Her mother was old and very infirm, her sister was 
always lying on her back on the sofa, and yet they all had 
to go away into lodgings at a farmhouse because Jacko 
was ill. I think Miss Almeria might have preferred to 
think of their discomfort to Jacko^s fancies. And besides, 
they were not rich enough to go into nice and comfortable 
lodgings." 

" But it was so kind of her to take care of Jacko," said 
Maud. 

Elsie looked thoughtfully at Fluffy, and wondered if she 
could ever be so unkind to her papa as to make him un- 
comfortable if Fluffy was ill. She thought she would have 
to become very old and stony, like Miss Almeria, before 
she could do that. 

Couldn't Miss Almeria have gone alone with Jacko? " 
she asked. 

No, she couldn't ! " Annie laughed. 
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"When Annie laughs like that/^ said Willy, "I know 
she is thinking of something, and hasn't told us. Do tell 
us, Annie." 

Well, then, I mean she couldnH, because she didn't 
want to, and she always did what she liked, and never 
what she didn't want to do." 

''Did that make her look like a stone? " asked Elsie. 

Maud was silent, for she knew she rather liked to behave 
so herself. 

'' I shouldn't wonder a bit, though I never thought of 
it. What a fanny little maid you are, Elsie ! " 

'' Mamma doesnH look like that, and she always does 
what other people like," put in Willy in a hurry. 

'' What became of Jacko ? " asked Maud and Elsie in a 
breath. 

''Jacko went to the country in Miss Almeria's arms, 
and her mother and sister went with her, and they lived 
in a farmhouse for a fortnight. It rained every day, for 
it was April, and Miss Almeria did nothing but look out 
of the window to see when it would be fine enough to take 
Jacko for a walk. She sat with him upon her lap, and 
talked to him and made them give him all the nice bits at 
dinner ; and the only other thing she did was to frizz her 
own hair, and go to sleep in the arm-chair. Her mother 
used to sit and read good books or knit, and her poor 
sister had such a wretched hard horsehair sofa to lie on 
that her back gave her a great deal of pain. At the end 
of a fortnight they all came back to London, and I went 
to see them on the Saturday that had been settled." 

" Oh ! " escaped from Elsie in a gasp, at this miserable 
tale. 

"I found Miss Almeria's mother alone," continued 
Annie, "poor old lady! she had a bad cold, and wore two 
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or three shawls as she sat by the fire that first fine after- 
noon we had had. She welcomed me very politely, as 
usual. She used to put back her head a little on one side, 
and half shut her eyes, and look me all over whenever I 
went, as if she were being so polite as to try and take an 
interest in something being shown to her, and it always 
made me want to laugh.'' 

''Couldn't she see well? '' asked Elsie, puzzled. 

" Oh, yes, quite well ; it was only her way. Well, where 
was I? Oh, yes, about old Mrs. Smith. She told me 
that Miss Smith was in bed with influenza, and Miss 
Almeria had gone out with Jacko. 'He is not much 
better, I am afraid. Perhaps he is not as young as he 
might be,' she added, shaking her head ; ' he is a little 
stiff and slow, and a big dog gave him a fright at the farm.' 
Then she stopped and gave me a book to read, and I read 
on and on till Miss Almeria came home with Jacko. Poor 
little dog I he looked sadder than ever, and he had a big 
collar round his neck covered with long iron spikes, which 
wouldn't let him have any peace; Miss Almeria took it 
off, saying, ' Come, Jacko dear, have its little collar off ! 
Poor little fellow, then ! ' and she told me this was to save 
him if other dogs attacked him in the street, and that he 
always wore it now when he went out walking, because 
the farmer's dog had snapped at him. As Mrs. Smith 
was not very rich, and as she was a widow without sons, 
there was no one to have late dinner for, and they used to 
have a good tea at six, and supper later on. So now tea 
was brought in, and Jacko was fed first, and then put to 
sleep in a basket by the fire before poor old Mrs. Smith 
had even a cup of tea, in spite of her bad cold." 

" Oh ! " cried Elsie again, turning quite pale at this 
unkindness. 
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^What a selfish old thing that Miss Almeiia was cried 
Willy. Often as he had heard the story from his sister^ 
he was indignant every time. If his mother's little finger 
ached, there was nothing he would not do for her. 

" So she was," echoed Maud, primly ; and Annie went 
on with her tale. 

All through the visit that time it was the same. Miss 
Almeria could think of nothing but Jacko, and if Mrs. 
Smith had not sent up some tea by the maid, Miss Smith 
would have starved altogether. It really was a dull holiday^ 
and I was glad to think there would not be any more of 
that kind ; for when I was sent for at nine o'clock. Miss 
Almeria said to me, 'By the way, Annie, I don't think we 
can have you again just yet. Poor dear Jacko is quite out 
of health, and requires all our attention at present.' Old 
Mrs. Smith politely added, ' Good bye,' and I did not go 
there again for a very long time." 

I wonder — " began Elsie. ''Was Jacko a nice dog? " 

" Bather nice, and always so patient. I think he was 
over-petted, and being very old, he found it a trouble to 
be expected to be grateful and active in return. I did 
hear that Miss Almeria had tried to teach him tricks, but 
he was too old to learn." 

" What happened next ? — Poor old doggie ! " 

" Jacko got worse and worse, and Miss Almeria would 
not go away from London all that summer and autumn, 
because she wanted to be near the dog doctor. So her 
mother and sister had to stay too, for they could only aiford 
to go away again that year by letting their house for a few 
months, and they couldn't let Miss Almeria and her dog 
with it, you know. Jacko got thinner, and coughed in a 
sad way. One day I saw him toddling after his mistress ; 
he was wheezing badly, and then he stopped to cough, and 
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she tamed round and nearly went down on the pavement 
by him just as we passed her, for the school was taking a 
walk. She never saw me — she saw nothing but Jacko. 
Poor dog^e ! he did look a fright ! Miss Almeria had 
put her seal-skin muflf round him to keep him warm that 
October day, and the spiky collar stuck out at one end, 
and his melancholy tail drooped at the other end, and it 
made his body so stiflf he could scarcely totter along. In 
fact, if he had not been too big for the muflf he would not 
have got his head and legs free. She must have stuck his 
hind legs in at one end and pulled it up over him. That 
was the last I saw of Jacko. When I went to say good 
bye to Mrs. Smith, because I was leaving school at Christ- 
mas, I found her in tears, and Miss Almeria on the sofa 
crying hard. I thought Miss Smith must be dead, and 
I was in a fright at having come at such a wrong time. 

can never forget such angelic patience,' sobbed Miss 
Almeria. ' Hush, my dear,' said the old lady, ' our poor 
dear is at rest now after so many suflFerings.' I did not 
know what to do. The maid had shown me in and was 
going. ^ Is Miss Smith dead ? ' I whispered to her as she 
passed me. ^Dear me, no, miss! ' she said, with a stare, and 
she left the room. ' What is the matter ? ' I asked Mrs. 
Smith j ' is Miss Almeria hurt ? ' The old lady solemnly 
got up and took me into another room. She said, ' It is 
very kind of you to come to see us in our aflJiction, Annie, 
but poor Almeria cannot bear sympathy yet. Jacko was 
buried to-day ; he was her one treasure.' She cried, and 
I felt I must have laughed if I hadn't been so shocked at 
vhat they had been saying about the dog. So I said, 'I 
am sorry Jacko is dead, he was a nice little dog. — ^May I 
say good bye to you, Mrs. Smith, and thank you for all 
your kindness whilst I have been at school? I am going 
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home thi's week/ The old lady siglied and sniffled. She 
did not hear what I said except ' good bye.' ' Indeed we 
are not in a mood for company/ she said ; ' Almeria will 
never get over it. She has tended him night and day. We 
feel as if we had lost a dear member of our family. Mary, 
too, will miss him greatly ; she had so many things to do 
for him, and had to sit up with him every other night 
latterly.^ Mary was Miss Smithes name. I went away 
and I never saw them since, but I have heard that Miss 
Almeria won't have another dog, and wonH call on any 
friend who has a dog lest she should be overpowered with 
grief at the sight. She was not fond of animals either, 
nor of any dog but Jacko— her own dog." 
What a stupid person ! " observed Maud. 
Annie laughed merrily. I assure you she thinks her- 
self very superior, and that the depth of her feelings is all 
that is too much for her.'' 

'^Was Jacko sorry because Miss Almeria Uked him 
better than her mother and sister?" asked Elsie. *^ That 
must have been what made him a sad dog." 

'^You funny child," said Annie. "Who would have 
thought of that?" 

Willy said nothing. He was thinking again as hard as 
ever. But for all that he could never make out why Miss 
Almeria was so selfish. 




CHAPTER IV. 



GOOSEBERRIES AND OTHER THINGS. 

" His song was of the summer-time, 
The very birds sang in his rhyme ; 
The sunshine, the delicious air. 
The fragrance of the flowers, were there." 

Longfellow. 

If Maud had been thinking of what she said when Elsie 
wanted to know whether it was June or July last week, 
she would not have made the mistake of saying it was 
June. For how else could there be gooseberries fit to eat, 
and why should the strawberries have gone away, if it was 
not July? But Maud had got into the '^private train/' 
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and gone to the land of Somewhere or other in the book she 
-was reading, and so she didn^t rightly know anything else. 
Luckily the weather knew what time of year it was, and 
although a lot of rain fell on Tuesday morning, a real hot 
afternoon dried up the ground afterwards. The sun began 
to get strong whilst the children were washing Fluffy, and 
by the time they had done dinner it was too hot to do any- 
thing at all. 

Mrs. Marlowe took a chair and went into the garden, 
and sat at the shady side of the house. 

" Now, Annie and Willy, carry ofi^ our two little maids 
to the back garden," she said, and eat as many goose- 
berries as you like. I '11 come and fetch you when you 
have had enough." 

Away they scampered. Annie followed in her sedate 
manner with her head held very high, almost as if she were 
looking at the tops of trees like Dr. Wharton. Maud for- 
got to turn out her toes in the scramble. Willy and Elsie 
were having a race. They went to some laurel-bushes and 
took the path to the right, and got into the kitchen-garden 
directly. Here were rows of cabbages and potatoes and 
scarlet runners ; but the apple-trees and pear-trees were 
new and small, for they had not been planted many years 
yet. It takes such a long time for an apple-tree to grow 
big, and I sometimes think that is why it has such a friendly 
look about its crooked branches. When it is grown up it 
has all the air of being a wise old woman with white hair 
in the spring, and with red apples like a rosy old woman's 
cheeks in the autumn. It must have seen children grow 
up too, and heard a good deal of chatter from the birds 
year after year, besides being up all night to look at the stars, 
which, of course, makes a great deal of difiference. Pear- 
trees are often much larger, however, and I have seen one 
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as tall as the chimneys of a high nouse — a most magnificent 
tree. When the masses of flowers come out all white to- 
gether^ the splendid old tree looks like a green hill with 
snow lying on it. The pear-trees in Dr. Marlowe's garden 
were as yet only as tall as a man, and not a very tall man. 

There were heaps and heaps of fruit-bushes, of red cur- 
rants and white currants, and gooseberries of ever so many 
kinds. Black currants were placed in another bed, and 
raspberry-canes were already getting ornamented with their 
pretty fruit, something like soft red thimbles in shape, 
especially when they are nice and ripe, and come off all 
hollow when you pull them. Annie preferred the long 
gooseberries, and so did Maud, and they were soon kneel- 
ing together over a bush which seemed to have more berries 
than leaves, whilst Elsie wandered off to the fat little yel- 
lowish gooseberries, and Willy plunged among the red ones. 
It was so nice to get round under a thorn, and catch the 
gooseberry, and bring it safely out without scratching your- 
self. How hot it was amongst the bushes ! Elsie sat on 
the dry ground near the cabbages, and sometimes a white 
butterfly went over them, and sometimes a sparrow hopped 
about the pathway. Close to her some groundsel had chosen 
a thorny retreat. Elsie was absurdly fond of groundsel, 
considering she was not a little bird herself; the yellow 
flowers reminded her of the yellow feathers of canaries, who 
liked to eat them, and nibble at the bright food with their 
neat little polished flesh-coloured beaks. When she looked 
up there were a few white clouds left in the blue sky, and 
the sun burnt her face. Eating gooseberries off ever so 
prickly a bush cannot employ all one's attention, and as 
she looked about and felt she was enjoying herself more 
than usual, she began to sing a song. She put some words 
to it this time, just what first came into her head. 
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A canary ! a canary ! 
In my avi-ary ! 

Oh ! my bird is yellow, yellow I 
Yellow like the groundsel-oh 

She stopped to eat a gooseberry; and there was Willy 
with a cahbage-leaf full of red gooseberries close beside 
her. 

Elsie/^ he said, in a hurry, " here are all my goose- 
berries. What a lovely song you 're singing, but the words 
are all crooked/' 

She turned very red ; she did not know what he meant. 
^'I don't want your gooseberries, thank you," she said; 
^'and I was only singing about canaries, and I hadn't made 
the words crooked." 

Oh ! but do ; this is such a good one ! — I mean they 
don't rhyme like the songs mamma sings with Annie. 
Where did you get the tune ? " 

I don't know — thank you," eating the peace-offering. 
'^I think the groundsel sang it to me, and perhaps the 
clouds." 

Willy was ready to believe anything Elsie said. ''I 
daresay," he answered; "only they don't sing to me, they 
only listen when the organ plays. I wish they would sing 
to me too." 

" It 's all in the air ! you have only got to listen." 

"That's not the same song you sang the day I saw 
you, when Annie and 1 were going to the station to meet 
mamma." 

When she heard this she gave a good look at him. "Oh! 
I see you are the little boy," she said, as if she had been 
ever so much older, instead of the same age, " I forget 
where I saw you. We had been to fetch grapes for papa," 
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she added, and her face clouded over as she thought of her 
tumble downstairs this morning, which had made such a 
horrid noise 

Is your papa very ill, Elsie ? I ^m so sorry/' 
" He is always ill since there was the railway accident/' 
replied Elsie. 

" Won't papa make him well soon? " suggested Willy. 

" I wish he would ! " cried Elsie. What is your papa 
like, Willy? Is he very clever ? Shall I see him to-day?" 

"He is coming home to dinner, and we shall go in 
for dessert. Oh, yes ! he is the cleverest man that ever 
was ! " 

" I 'm glad of that, for perhaps he will make him well. 
Do you know, papa once said he would give half of all he 
had in the world to any one who would cure him ? I sup- 
pose that is a great heap of money ? " 

" It must be a great heap I Perhaps papa would give 
me an organ then. Annie says doctors are never rich, and 
it 's no use wishing for an organ. I say, Elsie, when you 
want a thing very much, do you shut your eyes and wish 
hard, and then it comes ? " asked the doctor's little boy, 
kneeling before her as she sat on the dry earth ; her gay 
apron was so bright in the sun, and the cabbage-leaf of red 
gooseberries was on the ground between them. 

No one had ever asked Elsie such a hard question before, 
and she ate two gooseberries before she could make up her 
mind what to answer. Then she said, I don't think I 
ever shut my eyes except when I am asleep. I want them 
to see with, you know ; there 's always something to look 
at, even in the dark " 

" What can you see in the dark ? " 
Blackness and greyness, and you can think you see a 
lot of things, too," replied Elsie. " So I shouldn't want 
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to shut my eyes; and papa used to tell me to keep my eyes 
open, and see where I was going to. Besides, it makes it 
easier to listen to the air singing when you can look at the 
things all about. Well, and if I want anything, I go on 
wanting it until it comes ; so, you see, I couldn't do your 
way, and shut my eyes for all the whole time." 

Now, that is quite a new way of doing," said Willy. 
Then want nae an organ, please, and go on wanting till 
it comes." 

^'Can you play the organ? — ^Yes, I will." 
Not yet, but' I can play the piano. Let us go and have 
a tune, if you like tunes." 

" Mamma says I ^m a worry because I dote on tunes," 
said Elsie, and papa doesn't like the noise, because he is 
so ill j so we havenH had a piano ^ince I was quite a child. 
Mamma let nurse take us to hear the band play sometimes, 
but we are too big now to have a nurse. When papa is 
not very ill he likes me to sing to him." 

Come along ! cried Willy. He was delighted to get 
Elsie to listen to some music, and she was just as ready to 
go, too. " There ^s nothing like it in the world ! " 

They went into the school-room. 

"Wait a bit!" said he; "I must wash my hands. 
Mamma won't let me touch the piano unless my hands are 
clean. I say, where 's Fluffy ? " 

"Mrs. Marlowe sent him into the kitchen to get his • 
dinner," said Elsie. " Please don't fetch him, for he ^yould 
bark at the tunes." 

Therefore Flufly did not form part of the group Mrs. 
Marlowe foimd in the school-room half an hour later, when 
she came in with the others. WiUy was playing away as 
if his life depended on it : big chords came here and there, 
then soft little notes and sounds, like waves running up 
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and down. His face was bright, his eyes sparkled, his 
thick light hair seemed curling about with excitement as 
he bent to right or left to make up for being too small to 
reach the distant notes otherwise. Elsie had screwed her- 
self up in a bundle in the arm-chair by the window, and 
she held her chin in her hands and had her elbows on her 
knees. She had her eyes very wide open indeed, as if she 
were drinking in the music by looking at it, and I am 
afraid her mouth was also open, perhaps with another 
eflTort at swallowing the sweet sounds. It was a feast of 
delight for Elsie, and Willy had played some tunes she 
knew, and once there was a very pretty one, that ended 
very softly. 

^'That is like the pretty afternoon when we got the 
grapes," she said. 

Willy clapped his hands, and sprang from his seat, and 
cried out, " Why, that is your own tune, Elsie, the one you 
were singing when I saw you. It went on buzzing in my 
head till I made it fit to play with a bass to it." 

" Did I sing that ? I didn^t know what I was singing. 
Just what came into my head." 

Then Willy laughed outright with pleasure, and soon he 
played an air in the treble, with two or three notes in the 
bass now and then. 

I do know that," she cried, " it ^s what the groundsel 
sang under the gooseberry-bush, with the cloud up in the 
sky looking on. How clever of you ! Play me a tune all 
by yourself, do ! " 

It was Willy's own composition he was playing when the 
others came in, and when the tune was over, Mrs. Marlowe 
said, '^Let us go and play lawn-tennis; it is too fine to stay 
in to-day, and Willy has played quite enough. You look 
in a fever, dear child ! " 
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Hurrah ! " cried the boy, skipping about and ready for 
my game. 

Elsie gave a big sigh as she got out of her chair. 
It ^s all wonderful ! she said. " Willy, I wish I was 
you.^' 

Do you ? how funny ! Well, then, you shall be me, 
and I '11 be you, so call me Elsie directly/' 

1 didn't mean to be a boy " she began, when Maud 

tittered and said, — 

" I 'm sure you would do very well for a boy, Elsie, 
always tumbling about with the dog as you are." 

"Well, then, Elsie, stay a girl cried Willy, laughing; 
''but then you will have to be yourself. Why shouldn't 
you be ? " 

There were so many " whys " why she would like not 
to be herself, — not to be unable to play the piano, not to 
be always getting into trouble, and making a noise, and so 
on, that Elsie was dumb. Maud echoed, '' Why shouldn't 
you be? " as they trooped back into the garden. 

Annie and Maud played against Willy and Elsie. What 
shrieks of laughter there were when any one missed a ball I 
and, as this happened nearly every time, it was the most 
enjoyable game that had ever been invented. Willy in 
his sailor suit, Elsie in her gay apron, Maud in her blue 
dress, and big Annie in a pink cotton, raced about and 
jumped at flying balls, with cries of " There, now, you 've 
missed it ! " " Oh ! he 's hit it ! " Look out ! " " Be 
quick ! " till Mrs. Marlowe said it was like a party of 
monkeys and parrots let loose from the " Zoo." She was 
very kind, and let them go on ever so long ; she was glad 
to see the two little maids happy, and her own boy as wild 
and thoughtless as the rest. The sun went on shining, 
but it was not so hot, the afternoon shadows made a nice 
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pattern on the grass where she sat on a rostic chair^ watch* 
ing the game and doing some fancy work. It was her 
turn to be thinking now, Und if you want to know what 
she thought, I can only tell you I am sure it must have 
been something about hoping the children would often be 
together, and about how sorry she was for her old friend, 
whose husband was such an invalid. Perhaps she also 
thought about Dr. Marlowe being so clever, and how he 
would certainly cure Captain Douglas if any one could. 
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THE STORY MAUD WROTE. 

« 1 11 tell you a story of Jack-o'-iny-nory, 
And now my story 's begun ; 
I '11 tell you a story of Jack-o'-my-nory, 
And now my story 's done." 

^Old Nursery Bhyme. 



Every day the 
children were 
sure to meet 
somewhere or 
other. Captain 
Douglas got a 
little better, but 
he could not get 
up from his bed 
on to his sofa, 
and Mrs. Dou- 
glas said she 
was 'thankful 
to get her chil- 
dren off her 
hands/^ and 
leave them to Mrs. Marlowe's care. Very few lessons were 
done in those July days, for Willy and Annie were having 
holidays, so Maud and Elsie decided after a short time that 
a vacation would be the best thing for them also. 
One day they found that if they went up through the 
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plantation at the back of Dial Cottage they could go round 
the end of the fence and into a sort of field with a gate^ and 
they could scramble over the gate into the road where the 
Marlowes had their house. Always after that they used this 
short cut^ and it was also a convenient way of getting home 
by the kitchen entrance to avoid making a noise at the front 
door. One day they made Annie and Willy come and climb 
over the gate and go down into the plantation with them to 
a nice grassy part. 

This is where we do our sewing and Maud reads/' said 
Blsie. " Look at the nut-trees ! It will be nice when we 
have nuts." 

We have got a lot of handkerchiefs to hem now/' said 
Maud ; " we forgot to do them, Elsie ; I '11 fetch them." 

" Bring a book and I will read to you/' said Annie. 
Willy was climbing one of the small oak-trees, and Fluflfy 
was barking beneath him. It was cool and pleasant in 
amongst the bushes and young trees, just the very day for 
doing nothing, and yet the little girls had to do their for- 
gotten work. 

Maud, do bring your own story for Willy to hear/' 
whispered Elsie, running after her. I told Annie too, 
and she wants to hear it." 

Nonsense, Elsie ! " Maud turned very red. 
''Oh! but it's so nice, and all about a boy called Willy, 
too. Do bring it instead of 'Robinson Crusoe,' which 
We've all read." 

So when Maud came back with the work-basket and 
twenty-four new pocket-handkerchiefs, she also brought a 
funny little book, with a stiff cover of grey paper. On 
the outside the title was duly set forth in letters written 
like print as much as possible, — 

"WILLY AND ALICE." 
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This is my story, Annie. I wrote it a long time ago, — 
at least two years ago, and Elsie says you want to read itJ^ 
Annie smiled pleasantly. 

" I should like to hear it read. I'll tell you what I'll 
do; I will hem your handkerchiefs to-day, and you shall 
^ read us your story. Come here, Willy, and listen.'' 

" Thank you. Oh, you can sew so much quicker!" said 
Maud. " Are you sure you want to hear it ? " 

Of course I do. Give me your work-basket ; and Elsie, 
come and sit by me, and show me how deep the hem must 
be. Now we are all ready, Maud." 
With a rather red face, Maud began. 

''WILLY AND ALICE. 

"THE PONIES AND THE DOGS. 

*' Willy was fourteen, Alice was thirteen, Henry was 
twelve, Henrietta was eleven ; they were all brothers and 
sisters. Willy was sitting with Alice in the summer-house, 
when Henrietta came running into the summer-house, say- 
ing, ' Oh, Willy, come quick ! Henry and papa want you.'* 
Away ran Willy, and Henrietta soon followed with Alice, 
to go to her mamma. Willy soon came, followed by a dog, 
a Newfoundland dog. ' Look ! Alice, look ! See what a 
beautiful Newfoundland dog papa and Henry have given 
me,' cried Willy ; ' what shall I call it ? ' 'I will try and 
think of a name for it, Willy,' said Alice ; ' but just come 
with me and let me show you the beautiful pony mamma 
and Henrietta say I am to have.' So Willy ran away with 
Alice, and saw a beautiful brown pony. ' I will call it what 
you like, dear Willy,' said Alice ; ' what do you think will 
be best ? ' 'I think Brownie will be nicest for it,' said 
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Willy, for it is sucli a beautiful brown/ ' Oh, yes ! * 
answered Alice, 'it shall be called Brownie/ Just here 
Henry came running to them. He cried out, ' Oh ! dear 
Alice ! only think what Willy has given me ; he told papa 
to get it for me.^ ' What is it ? ' cried Alice ; ' pray tell 
me quick.' 'A beautiful dog> just like his,^ answered 
Henry. ' Do tell me,' added he, ' what I shall call it/ 
' Fido,' said Alice, ' is not that a pretty name ? ' ' Oh, yes ! ' 
answered Henry, 'it shall be called Fido.' 'Ob,' said 
Henrietta, 'look what a pretty Shetland pony is in our 
field.' ' That is for you, from me, Henrietta/ cried Alice. 
' I will call it Donald,' said Henrietta; 'will that do, Alice?' 
' Oh, yes ! ' said Alice. ' Now, Willy,' she added after a 
pause, ' call your dog, if you like. Tray.' ' Yes,' said Willy, 
' I will; DOW let us go in.' Then the dogs and the ponies 
were put in their houses, and the children went in." 

" Well, I would have had a ride, I think, when I had 
just got a pony," said the real Willy, as Maud made a sort 
of full stop at the end of the first chapter. 

" And I always told her I would have gone out with the 
dogs and had some fun," declared Elsie. 

"Perhaps they take a ride in another chapter," suggested 
Annie ; and Maud replied, '^ Yes, they do," and began to 
read. 



"THE ADVENTURE. 

" The house they lived in was about twenty yards from 
a deep brook, and the children were very fond of going 
to the edge of the brook and tracing it till they got to a 
wood. One bright day, when the sun was not quite up " 
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Here a shout of laughter broke in upon the reading. 
How could it be a briglit day if the sun was not quite 
up?" exploded the boy, who had twisted himself in amongst 
some low branches in order to listen comfortably. It 
wouldn't even be sunrise ! 

" Never mind/^ answered Maud ; " you will soon see 
what I mean; it comes in the next part of the sentence." 

Annie could not help her mouth smiling a little, but slic 
tried to look grave and attentive, for the young authoress 
evidently considered that as long as you put in the meaning 
somewhere, it did not matter whereabouts it might bo. So 
Maud was allowed to continue. 

^Not quite up, but just about middle way from the 

horizon to overhead. Willy, Alice, Henry, and Henrietta 
were going to the wood with a basket of fruit, bread, and 
water, carried by turns on Donald and Brownie. Willy 
and Henry had their two dogs with them. They traced 
the brook along till they got to a wood, they then sat down 
and ate what they had. As soon as they had finished eat- 
ing, they got up and walked about ; they were quite quiet, 
and felt the cool breeze of the wood very pleasant. Sud- 
denly they missed their basket, but just as they were going 
to turn back. Tray came running up with the basket in his 
mouth. ' Oh ! ' cried Willy, ' there is Tray bringing your 
basket, Alice.' ^ Yes,' said Alice, ^ so he is. Come here, 
Tray ; good doggie ! ' ' Good Tray ! ' said Willy, Henry, 
and Henrietta all at once. Tray wagged his tail, and looked 
very much pleased. Henry then went to where the ponies 
had been tied, but found that Donald had run away. He 
saw him a little way off, and running after him, he tried to 
catch him ; but away galloped Donald, and gave a great 
leap over the brook. Upon which Henry tried to foUoW 
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him, but just as he got to the brook^s edge he fell in. As 
soon as Fido, who was with him, saw Henry fall, he jumped 
in and tried to pull him out, but he would never have sucf- 
ceeded but that just then Willy came running that way 
with Tray. Directly he saw Henry and Fido in the water, 
he guessed what had happened, and telling Tray to jump 
in and try to pull out Henry, Willy jumped in, and with 
the two dogs to help him, Willy pulled out Henry ; he 
carried him home directly and had him. put to bed. Willy 
then went, caught Donald, and put Henrietta and Alice on 
their ponies, and went home. Henry, meanwhile, had got 
better — so much better, that he could go out next day. 
Willy told his mamma and papa what had happened, and 
then they went to dinner." 



''THE NIGHT ALARM. 

" One night, when all was still, Willy, as he lay awake 
in his bed, heard a noise like a door opening, just after a 
loud bark from Tray, another louder still from Fido, and 
then heard no more except the loud barking of both the 
dogs, sometimes at once, and sometimes one after the other. 
Up Willy jumped, popped on his things in a minute, and 
waked Henry. ' Henry,' said Willy, in a whisper, for he 
was afraid of anybody hearing but Henry, ' Henry, dress 
quick, I think there are thieves coming ! ' Henry jumped 
up and put on his things in a minute, and then followed 
Willy very quietly to their father's room. 'Thieves, papa!' 
screamed Henry and Willy, so loud that papa and mamma, 
Alice, Henrietta, and the servants joining in the screanij 
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the thieves dropped the things they were stealing and took 

flight 

*^Vm sure I don't wonder/' said Annie ; ''what a shriek- 
ing there must have been, Maud ! " and she laughed. 

" I should have taken a pistol,'' cried her brother from 
oflF his tree, and fired it off." 

Fluffy yapped at this, as if he would have helped Fido 
and Tray with great pleasure. 

''Let me get on," said Maud. 

And Elsie added, " It 's more interesting when you get 
to the sea-chapter." 

" The next morning at breakfast papa asked who 

had thought of screaming so loud to tnghten the thieves 
away. 'Willy and I thought of it,' said Ahce, 'and Willy 
told it to Jane, and Anne, and Mrs. Morris, and Sally,and 
Henrietta, and Henry.* ' So that if any thieves came we 
might frighten them away,' said Henry. ' Yes, and we 
did,' said Henrietta ; ' didn't we, Alice ? ' ' Yes, we did/ 
answered Alice. ' Do yon know, papa, that two thieves 

came into Henrietta's and my room ^ 'But we all 

together screaming made them run away out of the house/ 
said Willy. Yes,' said Alice 3 'now let me finish my sen- 
tence. They were taking my coral brooch and chain when 
they ran away, and let it drop on my bed, but it did not 
break.' ' Yes ; now let us have our breakfast,' said papa, 
'and talk of this another time.' So they fiinished their 
breakfast, and then went to their lessons." 
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"THE FIEE. 

"A few months after the thieves had come into the house, 
papa told the children to pack up their things, as they were 
going to spend the spring and summer at the sands. They 
began to pack, and after packing their clothes, they packed 
their tools and toys; they then went into the garden and 
dug up the roots they wished to take with them, and put 
the flat ones in saucers, and the tall ones in flower-pots, 
and brought them into the house and packed them with 
tow ; they packed their remaining things, and then they 
were ready to start ; the boxes were sent on with an honest 
man whom they knew. They were sitting on their ponies, 
and the boys were standing beside them, when, with nobody 
seeing him, a tipsy man set fire to the house " 

" How did you know who it was if nobody saw him? 
asked Annie, as she took up another pocket-handker- 
chief to hem, " and vhy did you think a tipsy man would 
set fire to an empty house, unless he got drunk in the 
cellar 

Maud blushed. " I had not thought of that, only in books 
the author always explains what the people in the book don't 
know, so that the reader shall understand what is the matter. 
So I wanted to write it like a real book does.'' 

I once saw a tipsy man," remarked Willy from his tree, 
" and I 'm Sure he couldnH have lit a match or even spilt 
the coals out of a fire." 

Elsie defended her sister. " Papa says tipsy men don^t 
know what they are doing, and that you can set fire to a 
whole big factory with just a spark from a pipe. Perhaps 
he wrs smoking without knowing it." 
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Even Maud laughed at this correction^ and then she said 
as before, " Never mind ; let us get on with it now/' 

Set fire to the house. Sally found it out, and cried, 

' Fire ! fire ! fire ! ' Away galloped the ponies, and Willy 
ran after with the two dogs, but Henry stayed behind to 
help to save something of the servants* things, but (Willy 
did not see Henry stay behind, if he did he would have 
stayed instead) he did not succeed^ and the servants came 
after, carrying Henry, who was much burnt ; they at last 
came to the place at the sands, about one mile off, where 
they put Henry to bed. His arms were burnt very much 
but that was all. Nobody was hurt except Henry, but he 
soon got well. Willy went next day to the house that was 
burnt, and found not so much as a single stone, all was 
quite burnt. Willy found out the tipsy man that set the 
house on fire, and he was hanged 

Willy Marlowe cried out with a groan, I say, Maud, 
what a cruel boy ! Don^t call him Willy, like me." 

The young authoress replied, But I did not call him 
like you, for I wrote it a long time ago, when I was quite 
almost a small child. I did not know you were bom at all.'' 
Very true,** said his big sister, nodding at him ; how- 
ever, Willy, I don't think you could have found out a tipsy 
man whom nobody had seen ; and if he was hanged, it must 
have been for other crimes than being invisible.** 

I suppose I ought to have put him in prison,** confessed 
Maud, or what else ? I hate wicked men, and I didn*t 
know what to do with him. I only put him in the story 
because there is always one wicked person in every story, 
and when they get hanged we get back to the good people 
again.'* 

4r— a 
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Well, I really think he ought to have gone to prison, 
and if he was tipsy it would have cured him, and he might 
have turned into a good person afterwards. But go on with 
the story now. It is very interesting." 
Thus encouraged, Maud continued. 

" Then Willy told Henry how the house had been set 
on fire ; and so that day ended. The next chapter will be 
when Henry is quite well and strong again." 



''THE TUB ON THE SANDS. 

" One day papa told Willy, Alice, Henry, and Henrietta 
that mamma had said it should be a holiday to-day, and 
that Willy and Alice were to settle where they were to go, 
and what they should take with them, and at what time 
they should go, and everything else. So Willy said, ' I 
think we had better go directly, and let 's go to the sands.' 

' Yes,' answered Alice, ' and we will take our spades and ' 

' A tub,' cried Henry. ' Yes,' said Alice, ' that was what 
I was going to say.' ' What fun,' said Henrietta, ' we shall 
have ! We can set the tub afloat on the sea, and we can 

all get in, and we will take our spades as oars, and ' 

'Then,' cried Alice, 'get ready now, put on any dress, 
only be quick.' Away they went, and dressed in a few 
minutes. Before they went, papa gave them two shillings 
each, that they might bathe if they liked. So away they 
went, and dug a little time, but Henry said, ' The tide is 
coming in; let us turn the tub upside down and stand 
upon it, and make it stand on a high heap of sand.' So 
they did as Henry thought, only they found a high stone. 
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and then they heaped up sand, and turned the tuh upside 
down, and stood on it till the tide came up. By that time 
it was time to go in, so Willy first put Alice and Henrietta 
on their ponies, and then Willy and Henry jumped on the 
horses belonging to papa and mamma, who had lent them 
to Willy and Henry. Away they galloped, and got home 
just in time. They ate their dinner, and told their papa 
and mamma what had happened, and so finished dinner.'' 



''THE BIRTHDAY. 

'' After they had spent the summer and spring at the 
sands, they went to a house that papa had bought and in- 
sured, and there they lived all the autumn and all the winter. 
On New Year's Day the pond they had in the garden was 
quite frozen, and Willy, whose birthday it was, went to 
slide on it early in the morning; he was soon joined by 
Henry, and Henrietta, and Alice; they all had a good 
slide and then came in to breakfast. Papa gave Willy a 
great big bow and arrows and target, and Henry a great 
big football. And mamma gave Alice a rosewood work- 
box full of cotton, and silk, and needles, and pins, a'nd 
scissors, and a gold thimble ; and Henrietta four dolls — a 
mother, father, son, and daughter — and dolls' clothes to fit 
them. They were all very much pleased, and thanked 
papa and mamma very much; and in the afternoon they 
took the children out in the carriage; they went to bed at 
last very tired and happy. So ended the birthday. 

''THE END." 
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Maud had read very fast at the end^ and almost lost her 
breathy as if she was running. Then she shut up the 
book. 

" I didnH know what a stupid story it was/' she said. 

" It is very interesting/' said Elsie. You see we hadn't 
any brothers, so Maud wrote about two girls with two 
brothers, just to see what it would feel like, and it feels 
so nice." 

" It 's not at all stupid/' said Annie, and I do wonder 
they did not get into any more troubles when their papa 
and mamma took hardly any care of them." 

Didn't they ? " asked Maud, half believing the story 
was about live children; ^^they had them at dinner, you 
see, and gave them things. Papa and mamma don't go 
about with us.'' 

" No, you poor little maids ! your father is too ill, I 
know. Well, I hope you don't get into troubles." 

do/' said Elsie, '^oh, lots! but Maud never does. 
She reads books instead." 

Willy got down from his tree, and said, Thank you for 
your story, Maud, but I wish it had been a fairy story 
like Annie's." 

Elsie stole her hand into Annie's, and got pricked by 
her needle as she did so. I do love fairy stories," she 
said. 

''Annie wrote me a lovely fairy story about my French 
phrases/' went on Willy, " and it was so nice." 
Oh ! read it ! " they all cried. 

" Not to-day — perhaps some day. Willy, don't you hear 
a noise ? " 

'' That 's papa's carriage ! " He darted away, and Annie 
soon followed him, and all the pleasant idle sewing-time 
ended. Elsie had done just one inch of rather blackish 
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hemmiug^ and Maud had not done even one single stitch. 
No wonder they had enjoyed themselves, for Annie had 
hemmed two whole pocket-handkerchiefs for them that 
afternoon. 
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ELSIE IN TEOUBLE. 

" little feet ! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load." 

Longfellow. 

LEASE, can I see Dr. 
Marlowe ? asked Elsie, 
one morning when she 
had run up through the 
plantation and scrambled 
over the gate in a great 
hurry. She had no hat 
on, and a nail had caught 
in her dress so that a great 
jagged corner was hang- 
ing down. Her hair was 
wild, and her face was 
quite white. 

"Yes, miss,^' said the 
servant who opened the 
door for her; "he^s in 
the study — ^not gone out 
yet. But stay, miss, your frock ^ s all torn/' 

" Oh ! let me go ! she cried out, as the servant-maid 
offered to pin up the tear ; and she flew past her into the 
study, whilst the servant went to tell Mrs. Marlowe how 
Miss Elsie had come, "a-tearin' wild, mum.*' 
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Dr. Marlowe was nearly as clever as Willy had said ; at 
leasts he was one of the most clever people, and there are 
far too few of them in this world, I am sorry to say, and 
none of them were ever kinder than he was. Indeed, he 
was just as kind as if he had done nothing else all his life^ 
and I am sure he had felt kind every minute, whether 1ig 
thought about it or not. He was not like a doctor to look 
at j he wore a full beard and a comfortable coat, and he 
had a way of looking at people as if he wished they were 
quite well. Besides, his nose did not stick out like Dr. 
Wharton's. However good and clever and kind they may 
be, doctors sometimes have a way of looking at patients as 
if they were a bad illness that must be cured, instead of 
having a bad illness to get rid of. So Dr. Marlowe sur- 
prised his patients very much when they saw him; and 
once, some time after this, when he became a celebrated 
doctor, and had come for a consultation, the old man- 
servant shut the door in his face, saying, Not at 'ome to 
hany one, sir ; master 's very bad, and waitln' for the great 
new Dr. Marlowe, sir,'' because the servant thought it was 
only a visitor who could have come in a comfortable coat 
and a full beard, cut short in the usual way. 

He was sitting at his desk by the window, and making 
some notes in his book about his patients, while he was 
waiting for his carriage to come to the gate, when Elsie 
opened the door, and then turned and shut it tight before 
she ran up to him, crying out, Oh ! Dr. Marlowe ! oh ! 
Dr. Marlowe ! do make papa alive again ! 

, Dr. Marlowe was startled in spite of ^11 his wisdom 
when he heard Elsie^s wild little cry, and saw her pale 
face at his side; still he knew Captain Douglas was not 
likely to be any worse to-day, and he said, ^^My dear little 
girl, you must tell me what you mean.'' 
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'^Come quick! quick!'' she gasped, and put out lier 
hands and clutched at his arm as if to drag him from his 
seat. Before he could stir, her hands slipped away, and 
she fell down on the floor in a faint. 

Dr. Marlowe picked her up in his arms, and carried her 
into the drawing-room, where he knew his wife would be 
found. " Look after our poor little maid,'' he said, move 
the cushion, dear, so that I can lay her flat on the sofa. 
She thinks her father is dead, and came to ask me to ^ make 
him alive ' she said." He bit his lip, and Mrs. Marlowe 
felt the tears come to her eyes as her husband spoke. 

Poor child ! she adores her father. I never saw any- 
thing so touching 1 What can have happened, dear ? " 

'^I'U go and see. Tell her so, and keep her here. 
Send the carriage to the Dial Cottage when it comes up 
from the town." 

Then Dr. Marlowe went out. I think his eyes were 
rather red, too, for Elsie's voice was still in his ears, call- 
ing to him in her misery, and he had never heard a more 
pitiful little cry. The child began to recover soon after 
he left, and she tried to get up, but as she was lying quite 
flat on the smooth sofa with a great buzzing in her head, 
she could not succeed. 

''Lie still, my dear child," said Mrs. Marlowe, ''you 
will be better soon." 

Elsie did not know she had fainted, and she was quite 
bewildered at seeing Mrs. Marlowe's face instead of the 
doctor's. She felt weak and foolish, and the buzzing would 
not let her think rightly. A faint colour came back to 
her face, and suddenly she remembered what she had come 
for. " Oh, papa ! papa ! " she said, but she could hardly 
speak. 

" Dr. Marlowe has gone to see him, and he will come 
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back soon, and he said you were to stay here/^ said kind 
Mrs. Marlowe ; and when Elsie began to cry, she made her 
drink cold water, and gave her smelling salts, which were 
so prickly to smell that they put her almost out of breath. 
Then she was allowed to sit up a little. I am sure your 
papa is getting better, for no servant came for Dr. Marlowe. 
Why were you so frightened, my dear little maid? 

" Oh, papa said he wanted to see me,'^ faltered Elsie, 
and I went upstairs, and he was in bed, very thin, and 
mamma had gone to speak to the dressmaker who makes 
our frocks. So we talked, and he held my hand, and said 
he was going to get better soon, and then he turned quite 
cold, and all white and black, and slid down on one side of 
the biggest pillow, and I called mamma, and she said, 
'Elsie, you will be the death of your father, letting him 
get so tired. Go away 1 ^ and she looked so angry ; and I 
ran all the way to fetch Dr. Marlowe.^' 

" Is that all ? Why, my dear, people often faint 

"It wasnH a faint,^' she said; "oh, nol for mamma 
didn't slap him, as she does when he faints, and pours 
water over him. And when I ran through the kitchen to 
get out the back way. Cook said very loud, 'He must be 
dead this time.' What time, Mrs. Marlowe ? '' 

This made Mrs. Marlowe grave, and stopped her smiling 
at Elsie's fears. 

"Perhaps his side gave him pain? But we shall soon 
know how he is, so try and wait quietly, and don't cry ; 
you'll not be able to do anything for him if you make 
yourself ill." 

Elsie tried not to cry ; and when she was able to stop, 
Mrs. Marlowe said, "Now I will get Annie to bring a needle 
and thread, and sew up the rent in your frock, Elsie dear. 
You must wait here till I come back." 
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She left her for a minute or two ; and as the little girl 
sat huddled up on the sofa^ every second seemed ever so 
long. Perhaps Dr. Marlowe would forget to send for her, 
perhaps he had already made her papa better. Her head 
did not buzz so much, and only ached a great deal, and her 
eyes ached, and she felt like an ache all over. She began 
to think she was going to be very ill. Oh ! if that was 
the case, she must just go and see how papa was 1 She got 
on her feet and felt giddy ; then she tottered forward, and 
caught at a chair by the window, which was like a door, 
and opened down to the ground. The dreadful fear lest 
she should get so ill she could not move made her give a 
rush out into the garden ; and as she got into the fresh air 
she felt better, and fled away, without another thought, back 
to her home. She stumbled along, and never knew how 
she managed to get over the locked gate into the field next 
their plantation; and as she rushed down amongst the 
trees she got knocked against the stems and caught at by 
the branches, she could not tell how or why. 

Elsie did not know she was naughty to run away whilst 
Mrs. Marlowe had gone to fetch Annie, with her needle 
and thread. She had not meant to be disobedient; she 
was as sure as ever she could be that it was so long after 
Jlrs. Marlowe had gone that she must have forgotten all 
about her. When grown-up people are miserable, and 
find the time very long, they sometimes want to go and 
set things right for themselves without knowing any better 
than Elsie how to do it. So perhaps it was no wonder the 
little maid found half a minute of lonely aches and pains 
and new fears to be as long as half a whole day when it is 
a pleasant holiday. But she forgot everything now except 
that her papa was very ill, and perhaps would not be any 
better any more. 
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When she got back to the cottage, she dashed through 
the kitchen ; there was no one to be seen, for the <;ook had 
just gone to the coal-cellar, and the other servant was up- 
stairs helping Mrs. Douglas. All the windows and doors 
stood open, and the house looked quite deserted. Elsie 
was very much puzzled at the silence. She crept upstairs, 
hanging on to the rails, feeling sick and dizsy, and each 
wooden step creaked sOy just as if it was at night. She 
looked down the long passage ; every door was open except 
one, and that was the door of her father's room, and if she 
wanted to go to the very end of the passage to the window 
she must pass that door. She went along very softly, 
steadying herself against the wall with her hands. There 
was a low sound in the room as she went past, as if Dn 
Marlowe was giving orders, and she sank down in despair 
by the door for a moment, till she thought this would be 
very wrong — it would be listening at the door; so she 
dragged herself further along and crouched under the win- 
dow at the end of the passage. She dimly began to wonder 
where Maud was, and Fluffy. In fact, Maud had gone out 
a little way down the road to the town to meet Dr. Mar- 
lowe's carriage, and tell the coachman to stop at the Dial 
Cottage on his way. Fluffy had been rushing about the 
plantation in search of Elsie, always in the wrong spot, 
and at last he came back to the house, and came pattering 
along in a frightened sort of way, with his tail down, for he 
knew something had gone wrong, and was not sure whether 
it was his fault or not. 

She let him come up and wriggle into her arms, and then 
she held him close to her, and it seemed to do her good to 
have him there. But if time had seemed long in Dr. Mar- 
lowe's drawing-room, it was far worse here — much longer 
and much heavier ; it got to feel like a weight pressing her 
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down^ till at last she really could not sit up any more^ and 
she lay down^ and holding Fluffy in fronts leant her head 
against his soft ears. The dog made no noise ; he some- 
times moved a little when he was stiff*, but he took care 
not to disturb his little mistress. 

At last the door opened; it was only the servant, who 
went away downstairs and never saw Elsie lying on her face 
near the passage window. She felt so tired and sore, she 
could not get up to go and ask her anything ; she was wait- 
ing for Dr. Marlowe to come out. Just when it seemed 
as if she could hold out no longer, and Fluffy^s coat was 
getting wet with the tears that would dribble down on it. 
Dr. Marlowe came out alone. He was very grave and was 
thinking hard about the new turn in Captain Douglas's ill- 
ness, yet he noticed the wretched little figure on the floor 
in torn and stained frock, and with her rough hair mixed 
up with Pluflfy^s flowing locks. The little maid ! " he said 
to himself. He guessed how she came to be there at once, 
though he had judged her too weak to have come. She 
raised her head a little and steadied her chin on the dog's 
back, looking at him, tear-stained and silent. 

Now, I have told you that Dr. Marlowe was one of the 
extra-clever people who understand things directly, and he 
knew quite well that Mrs. Douglas was not likely to do 
anything to Elsie but scold her for making a mess of her- 
self. He thought of his own boy who was so delicate, and 
who was so wretched if ever his mamma was ill, and so, 
though Dr. Marlowe had got a great many patients to go 
and see at Forderton and elsewhere, he stopped to comfort 
Elsie. For the second time that morning he gathered her 
up in his arms, this time with Fluffy too, and seeing the 
door of her room opposite, he took her in there and laid her 
on her bed with the greatest care. 
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Your father is better/' he said^ and she gave a great 
sigh of relief. 

Are you sure ? she asked^ very low. 
"Yes, child. Now you must just lie still and go to 
sleep.'' 

He threw a cloak over her and then he went away. She 
had just time to whisper, Oh 1 1 do thank you about papa/' 
and his face seemed all shining with kindness, and yet he 
did not smile. 

He found Maud in the garden outside, and he sent her 
up to her sister, telling her to keep her quiet for fear she 
should be ill too. Maud felt very important and elder- 
sisterly at this, and went at once to see what Elsie looked 
like. The little maid was already asleep, with Flufiy beside 
her, quite worn out with the excitement of the morning. 
Maud could not find anything to do for her except to shut 
the door, and she went down into the garden again with a 
book in her hand. 

Elsie slept on and on, and never heard the noise of some 
one coming upstairs into the room opposite; and when she 
awoke, she found Mrs. Marlowe beside her bed, and won- 
dered very much why she felt so hungry and stiflF. 

" Do you feel ready for your tea, 'Elsiey dear ? you did 
not wake for dinner, you know." 

" Oh ! I 'm very hungry ! But is papa well yet ? " 

" I 'm afraid he won't be well for a long time yet ; and 
I have come to fetch you and Maud to stay with us fo^ a 
little while. Dr. Marlowe says your papa must have a 
nurse from London for night nursing, and another for day 
nursing j and your mamma has too much to think about 
to want you here, so she says you may come ; and I have 
been packing up some of your clothes, my dear. See, here 
is a clean frock; and you can wash your face and brush 
your hair whilst I finish." 
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Suddenly Elsie remembered her torn frock. 
Oh, Mrs. Marlowe, I thought you had forgotten about 
my frock when I ran home this morning, and now I ^m 
afraid you hadnH. Please don't say I was naughty not to 
stay, for I really truly thought you had forgotten me. It 
was such a long time you were away, and I was afraid I 
should get too ill to come back. Must I go now ? 

" Well, it may have been naughty, but I wonH mind,'' 
said kind Mrs. Marlowe. I wouldn't have left you if I 
had thought you would have been so lonely. It was not 
three minutes. Annie went out to look for you, but you 
had gone out of sight. Dr. Marlowe came and told us 
about you, and your papa and mamma, and Maud, and the 
two new nurses. One nurse has come already, and the 
other will come to-morrow, and will have to sleep in your 
room. Fluffy shall come with you, if you like." 

May he ? oh, thank you ! And may T come and hear 
how papa is every day ? " 

Of course you may; and Dr. Marlowe will tell us too." 

After this Elsie had to put on her clean dress and go 
away with Mrs. Marlowe. You must not disturb your 
mamma," she said; ^^and Maud has gone already." 

Fluffy came too, but he did not jump about, because he 
saw Elsie did not want to play with him, and was very sad 
still. 
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THE FRENCH FAIEY STOBT. 

" Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together ; 
Green jacket, red cap. 
And white owFs feather ! 

W. Allingham. 



When Elsie came 
back with Mrs. 
Marlowe, it was 
afternoon, and the 
school -room where 
they had tea was 
very pleasant and 
shady. As she took 
off her hat and sat 
down without a 
word, Willy went 
shyly up to her and 
put his arm round her neck and gave her a kiss. 

" I 'm so sorry for you, Elsie,'^ he said. " But then it 
would have been worse still if your mamma was ill/' 

Mamma is never ill ; I don't know what it would be 
like. But papa used to run races with us when he ^as well, 
and he promised to get well and have some more, and now 
he is always ill. You haven't seen him, Willy ; he isn't a 
bit like your papa. I did think he was dead when he got 
white and black, and slid down on the pillow." 
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Papa said it was lucky you ran and fetched him/' said 
Willy, wishing to comfort the miserable little maid he was 
so fond of. '^I heard him tell mamma it was a new 
turn." 

'^That sounds very bad ; but there are some nurses, and 
then he will. get back to the old turn, I suppose," said 
Elsie, puzzled. 

" Tea is ready, children,^' said Mrs. Marlowe, as they 
were whispering together by the window, and there are 
Maud and Annie coming in from the garden.^' 

Elsie still felt quite stiff, and she ached here and there, 
and had to go to bed again after tea. There was a nice 
room with two beds in it for her and Maud, and the 
window was on the side next the road, so she did not feel 
so far off from home since she could peep out and see the 
road that led down the hill to the Dial Cottage. Dr. 
Marlowe came up in the evening to see her, and he said 
her father was more comfortable, and that she must lie in 
bed to-morrow, for she was quite feverish. She kept 
dreaming all night that her papa was starving because the 
new nurses had eaten all his food, and her mamma did 
not see them do it, for she was trying on a new dress to 
make her look like a hospital nurse too. 

When she awoke, Maud had already gone downstairs, 
and she was alone. The blue wall-paper seemed to be 
making faces at her, the window was open, and .the blind 
flapped in the morning breeze. Could it be true that her 
papa was starving ? Elsie rubbed her eyes, and could not 
believe it was a dream. Annie pushed open the door, and 
brought in her breakfast on a tray. 

" Do take it to papa, he is starving," Elsie entreated 
her. 

Oh ! I know he has enough to eat ; mamma saw him 
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take a lot of beef-tea when Mrs. Douglas went to speak to 
the new nurse yesterday/' said Annie, calmly. " How hot 
you are^ Elsie ! I 'U sponge your face and hands, and then 
you will be better.'' 

And after her face was washed, and she had had break- 
fast, Elsie did feel better. *'I'ni almost sure it was a 
dream,^' she said to Mrs. Marlowe, who looked in to tell 
her that they had heard her father had had a good night. 

" What was a dream, Elsie ? " she asked. 

" About the nurses starving papa, and mamma getting 
a new nurse^s dress." 

Mrs. Marlowe seemed a little surprised. Well, I dou't 
think they would do that,'' she said, and your mamma 
always wears a black dress. The nurses have blue dresses 
or grey ones generally." 

It was really very odd, and Elsie never knew how she 
came to have that dream. But a long time afterwards, 
when she was grown up, Mrs. Marlowe told her that her 
mamma had let her papa go without food one whole day 
when he didn't feel inclined to eat, and this had made his 
illness take that new bad turn that day. Dr. Marlowe had 
found it out, and had sent for some nurses from London on 
purpose to have Captain Douglas properly taken care of, 
and made to eat what was necessary. 

After the first day all the days were a good deal alike; 
for Elsie got up on the second day, and came downstairs, 
and sat in the garden with Flufiy in her arms, and did no- 
thing all day. She could not go down the steep hill to the 
Dial Cottage, so Maud used to go and get the news how 
their papa was. Annie called this the daily bulletin," a 
very hard word, and Elsie never heard it all her life after- 
wards without thinking of that miserable time. 

You sit so still," said Annie one morning, " I could 
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draw a picture of yon, Elsie^ holding Flnfiy ; lie is a nice 
little dog, and his long hair would be easy to draw/' 

This seemed a rather amnsing thing to do^ and she re- 
plied. Oh, yes, Annie ; do draw Fla£^ and me and Maud 
too/' 

Annie took a piece of grey paper, and stood by the easel 
and looked at her and put her head on one side. No ; 
there isn't room for Maud in this picture," she returned. 
" I '11 do Fluffy and you first/' 

So they sat together for their portraits, the dog and the 
little girl, and Elsie found it was much more difficult to 
sit still on purpose than by accident, as it were. She would 
sometimes look up to see the canary that hung in the win- 
dow, or towards the piano if Willy came in to play any of 
his nice tunes, till Annie said, " If I draw jonjust as I see 
you, Elsie, you would have three heads, I do declare ! One 
looking at Willy, another looking at Dickie, and the third 
one looking at me." 

Elsie smiled. " I '11 look at you, Annie ; I like to see 
you ; I did not know I was moving. I don't want three 
heads." 

One is enough for me," replied Annie, cutting her pen- 
cil. When I was at school I saw a funny thing called 
Janus ; it 's the Roman head with a face back and front. 
So ugly!" 

" I forgot our lessons," said Maud just then. I wonder 
how long we may have holidays ? I hope till I have read 
all the story-books you have lent me, Annie." 

Who wants to leam lessons in summer? " said the big 
girl who had left school; never mind them now, Maud." 

" Tell us your fairy story about French lessons for fun," 
said Maud ; '^it will make it seem more holiday not to have 
any to do/' 
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Yes, do/^ begged Elsie. '^Has it a real fairy in it, with 
a wand, who does things, you know ? Oh, I wish there 
were fairies now ! 

''There is a sort of a fairy replied Annie, drawing 
Elsie^s nose; "not exactly a real one. It^s a man wlio 
does the things. Perhaps we ought to call him a wizard 
or magician. I ^m not at all sure there are not some sorts 
of fairies now. When we do our things very well and very 
quickly, mamma says it looks as if fairies had been at 
them.^^ , 

'' Oh ! observed Maud, in a very superior manner (the 
sort of way she put on when she was turning out her toes 
better than usual) ''that means industry and excellence. 
They were the two fairies in our shabby old story-books. 
I like real things best; but if your story is about French, 
that is a real thing." 

"It^s about my French lesson-book," said Willy. "I 
didn^t want to have to learn French, but Annie said it was 
really only a fairy story, if you came to think about it. So 
I came to think about it the way she said. Please let me 
read it out, Annie. If you don^t remember it, I have it on 
my shelf." 

" I don^t remember every word," answered Annie, " so 
you can read it if you like, Willy. You must come and 
sit beside me, for Elsie always turns to look at anything 
she is listening to. I do believe she hears with her eyes 
and nose." 

" Perhaps I do," said Elsie, gravely ; but Maud laughed, 
and Willy went to fetch the story. 

It was written on exercise paper, and was not bound up ; 
and the title was written on the first psige. Annie said it 
was a manuscript, and ought to be called an MS., in two 
capital letters, close together. 
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''The name of this MS./' said Willy, "is 

'''A ROYAL ROAD TO FRENCH.' 

" Do you see this little thin chocolate-brown book ? It 
is called, "The Mastery Series — French;* and it is a 
royal road to French. This sounds too good to be true; 
or, at least, like a fairy story ; and on looking at it care- 
fully, we find that this "system'' is apparently a sort of a 
book about a real fairy story, and this real one I am now 
going to tell you. 

"A small boy was walking along a wide smooth road, 
and he was very much puzzled at not seeing his masters 
and schoolfellows there ; and he stopped short to wonder ; 
and he felt he would have liked a fight with a bigger boy, 
rather than be all alone here. [That means," said Willy, 
" that he was the only one in the new French class, you 
know.] But just then a young man on a bicycle came up 
with a rush, and upset himself against a fine tree on the 
left, for the road here went through an avenue of splendid 
elms, that met overhead. Each elm was an irregular verb, 
branching out everywhere. 

" 'That disgusting irregular verb ! ' exclaimed the youth, 
rubbing himself, and looking ruefully at the broken wheels. 
'Ten more of them, and the place is bristling with rules !.' 

" ' Where are we going ? ' asked the small boy, like a 
sage, though he was only known at present as The Learner. 

" ' To the French Language,' replied the youth, who was 
called the Advanced Pupil, but he did not know very much 



* A most delightful method of learning languages. By Mr. T. 

Prendergast. 
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French yet. [That was the other boy in the new French 
class/^ added Willy.] 

" ' Is it far ofif? ' asked the Learner, timidly. You must 
know he was still in knickerbockers, and did not like lessons. 

" ^ A precious way ! ^ replied the Advanced Pupil. 'I ^'e 
never got past these trees yet, and now the ^Mastery Series' 
is before us, and we must trudge down this Royal Road like 
two idiots. No more bicycles ! ugh ! — Dear old cribs ! ' 

^ Oh, my ! ' gasped the Learner, for he saw now that 
the road in front of him was filled by a mass of small 
figures arranged in different groups, sometimes only two 
or three together, and sometimes as many as twenty or 
thirty hand-in-hand. 

"At their head appeared a strange little man in cap and 
gown, without either a book or a cane, though he was an 
Ideal Schoolmaster, which perhaps you don't know means 
a really perfect schoolmaster who likes teaching, and whose 
pupils like to be taught by him. He carried a travelling- 
clock under his arm — one of those nice little clocks that 
donH stop when you move it about. 

Although the Advanced Pupil was eighteen years old, 
he was quite as much upset by the sight as the Learner, 
who was ever so much younger. Indeed, both of them 
believed he was infinitely younger. Yet they stood side 
by side. 

" The Wizard, for of course an Ideal Schoolmaster must 
be a sort of magician, cried out with a pleasant voice, and 
with a cheerful face, ^ Attention ! ' and then he said the 
Latin phrase about water wearing away a stone by dropping 
on it day after day. I will give you the Latin when you 
want it, and as I am sure it isn't just now, I will go on 
with my story. 

" The Wizard said, ' You two boys there I look upon as 
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stmes, but I shall weax you away by the System, which I 
may truly call clear and limpid as running water. You will 
then turn into vehicles for the French language^ and be 
able to pass your examinations in England^ and then talk 
to Frenchmen in France.' 

Neither the youth nor the boy knew what to say, they 
only hoped they were not going to be drowned. However, 
it is no use minding what happens when you have a Wizard 
for a schoolmaster. 

" The cheerful Wizard called up a group of three little 
figures of different sizes who were much in front of the 
others. They each had their name sewn on a piece of rib- 
bon at their buttonhole, but you could not see it till they 
came near, as it was so small. He called the biggest one 
first. 

" ' Pourquoi ! ' 

" Pourquoi ran hastily up to the boys. 
The Learner asked what he wanted now ? 

" ^ The pleasure of your acquaintance,' replied Pourquoi 
with French politeness, smiling civilly from ear to ear. 

" ^ You 're not a bad fellow ! Come along, then.' And 
they shook hands in the English fashion. 

"Pourquoi then turned to the Advanced Pupil, who 
looked at him sulkily. 

" ^ You 'd much better be English,' was all the welcome 
he got at first; but he did not mind, and went on bowing 
so politely and grinning so hard that at last he persuaded 
the youth to stoop down and shake hands with him, for of 
course Pourquoi was rather small, being only a Commence- 
ment of a Sentence. 

" After this the Wizard cried out, 

"'Voulezr 

''Another little figure came running forward^ and was 
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also introduced to the young Learner and older Advanced 
Pupil. And then Pourquoi took Voulez by the hand, and 
they bowed together, 

" The Wizard called the third little figure up. 

" He also seemed very glad to know the boys, and then 
took the others' hands, and they bowed all three to the 
ground, saying so softly that no one could hear them, 

"'We will never leave you! Behold your devoted 
slaves ! ' 

''But the Advanced Pupil and the Learner had to go 
on calling their three new friends by name over and over 
again. 

Pourquoi, Voulez, Vous?^ 

" Twenty times at least they repeated them, again and 
yet again they felt compelled to say them, for the Wizard 
kept his eye upon them and his finger upon the face of the 
travelling-clock. At last he said abruptly, 

" ' Time 's up ! Ten minutes by the clock.' 

" Like a dream the figures vanished, and the boy and 
youth were again alone. 

" ' I say, we 've been walking down the Royal Road with- 
out knowing it,' remarked the sage in knickerbockers, who 
was reflective when he was not disturbed by his lessons 
drawing off his attention from serious things. 

"'Better than a broken bicycle,' said his companion. 'I 
shouldn't mind walking the whole way. Queer little chaps, 
too.' 

" A strange silvery laughter rang through the air, and at 
the end of an hour the Wizard came back, and all his troops 
of little figures appeared on the road again. 

"Walk, did you say?' asked the Wizard 3 ^you will 
have to run and read too ! ' 
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'*The fascinating travelling-clock struck the hour pre- 
cisely. Then the pupils perceived that the peculiarity of 
the Royal Road to the French language was that it started 
from nowhere, and never arrived anywhere, and that this 
was part of the system just to set the Learner on his path. 
For, in fact, instead of waiting for the Learner to arrive by 
forced marches amongst them, the principal and most use- 
ful words of the French language had come bodily out to 
meet him, and by means of the Wizard's assistance made 
such good friends with him that he found himself quite at 
home with them before he knew where he was. The Ad- 
vanced Pupil even knew all the members of the families of 
the irregular verbs before he was aware of the infinitive 
mood. 

" Wherever the Wizard works his spells and meets with 
pupils who will shake hands with his French words, the 
acquaintance thus formed ripens into a perfect friendship, 
and, in fact, they are never afterwards apart." 



" That is all," said Willy ; do you like it ? " 
Very much," said Elsie. How much nicer than our 
grammar with the subjunctive moods ! What a funny 
wizard, Annie ! " 

" It 's not very real," said Maud, who did not quite un- 
derstand it. She never did quite understand what was im- 
probable. 

*^/" found it as real as— oh, anything !" cried Willie; 

Annie taught me, just like the Wizard did, to say the 
words over and over again. Then they come popping into 
your head afterwards just when they are wanted." 

It^s time for Elsie to be moving ; sJie will turn to stone. 
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I^m afraid," said Annie, putting by her drawing things, 
and taking off the apron she wore to keep the blacks off 
her dress when she cut her pencils. 

Elsie got up slowly, and Fluffy yapped for joy as he 
wriggled about, and seemed to stand on his head once or 
twice. 

"How pale you are," said Annie, kindly; ''are you 
tired?" 

" She always pale now," said Maud. " She wasnH 
pale when, papa was well, and she was a very little girl 
then." 

"I always tired," replied Elsie. "I feel like Christian 
in 'Pilgrim's Progress,' with the bundle on his back. Papa 
is always tired too." 

" Take my arm," said Willy. He was not any taller, 
and Elsie felt it should be too silly to lean on his arm when 
she was only tired. 

" I can walk, thank you," she said> " but I can't play 
lawn-tennis. When shall I get rested, Annie ? " 

" I '11 ask papa," said Annie, " and I think he will say 
you ought to go to the seaside with mamma and Willy next 
week." 

A little flush of pleasure came into her pale cheeks. 
" Oh ! I should like that !— but not till papa is better." 

" Are we going to the sea ? " cried Willy. " Where are 
we going? Are you all coming too?" He jumped up 
and down and clapped his hands. 

" Only you and mamma ; we shall come later on, when 
papa can get away," said Annie. "You are going to Shell- 
mouth, in the south of England. Papa chose it because 
he knows an organist at one of the churches there, and he 
is going to teach you to play the organ." 

This was too great a joy to be shown in okips and claps. 
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Willy clasped his hands together and could not say a woi d. 

Elsie looked at him and said shyly, ^'Oh ! please, Willy, 
I forgot to be wanting you an organ when papa was having 
that bad new turn ; but I did want it every day for you 
till then/' 

" Well, Elsie, I did shut my eyes and wish hard, and it 
has come,*' replied he; ''and you helped by wanting it too. 
I '11 play to you." 

"Why coiddn'k Willy learn at Doleham?" said Maud. 

" Because the rector won't allow it," answered Annie ; 
''but when Willy knows how to play, and is bigger, perhaps 
the rector will let him use the organ at the old church." 

What with thinking of the sea and of the organ, there 
was not time left for Willy to wish for anything more, till 
Elsie drew him aside and said, " Do please shut your eyes 
and wish hard for papa to get well again, for me, Willy ! " 
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" Roll, bright green waves, across the bay, 
Sweep up like racers fleet, 
I love you, in your harmless play. 
The diamond sparkle of your spray, 
And then your swift retreat." John Q. Watts. 

It is one of 
the oddest 
things when 
you are chil- 
dren that you 
never know 
how anything 
happens. The 
big people 
seem to know 
all about it, 
and to carry 
their know- 
ledge so high 
up in their 
heads that 
there is no 
getting at it 

by little folks. Elsie often thought she would like to be 
big enough to understand things. Her papa and mamma 
were very tall, and always told her she was not big 
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enough yet. One day she asked Willy what he thought 
about it. They had gone to the seaside^ and were sitting 
together on the beach by the sea that morning; Mrs. 
Marlowe was just behind them reading a book under the 
shelter of her parasol. 

'^I used to think a great deal about everything/' said 
Willy. " Mamma told me I shouldnH, and then we knew 
you, and I really forgot to think. But perhaps I can if I 
try.'' 

" You haven't seen papa; he is six feet, and mamma is 
as high as the top of his ears when they stand together,'* 
said Elsie. Maud and I are growing as quick as we can ; 
but they tell us we are not big enough to understand 
things. Now, what does puzzle me, Willy, is that your 
papa is not any taller than my mamma, and your mamma 
is no taller than Annie, and yet Annie does not know 
everything quite yet, and yet your papa does know erery- 
thing, and I suppose your mamma does too.'* 

" Well, then, it doesn't matter about being big, I sup- 
pose," replied Willy, who was rather imable to make it out. 

If it doesn't, why don't we know things ? " asked the 
little maid, wonderingly. 

Willy wondered too. He was holding a large white 
umbrella over them both : it was almost like a little tent. 
Annie used it when she sketched from nature, and she 
had lent it to the chiidren to take to the seaside. For 
Elsie could not walk far, and they had to sit on the beach 
all day. The beach was a bank of pebbles and stones, worn 
smooth by the sea which came up there whenever it was 
high tide, and a little way down in front of the children 
the sea was flapping its idle little waves at the edge, and 
the water shone in the sun so that they coidd hardly see 
the ships in the distance go sailing along near the sky. 
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^'I '11 think/' he said, and shut up his mouth very tight, 
and closed his blue eyes for fear he should look about. 
Elsie leaned on one elbow on the stones, and watched the 
little wave at the edge of the sea. It came running up 
with a sort of gurgle, as if it was laughing, Elsie thought, 
and then splashed down on the stones, with about two 
inches of white foam, that made the pebbles look black 
with wet as the wave ran back again, very small and thin, 
as if it had been beaten flat. 

It's lovely Sit the sea," thought Elsie; "I wonder when 
T shall know what it means ? " 

^^I 've thought! " said Willy, opening his eyes, and wink- 
ing at the glare till he got used to it again. It 's because 
— oh ! because What a big ship 's out there ! " 

The large white sails caught the sun, and could be seen 
a long way oflF. 

So it is ! Well, but why because ? " 

" Because your papa and mamma, and my papa and 
mamma, have leand to know things. Now we haven't had 
time to learn. It's because we'i'e not so old. Annie says 
I 'm not old enough to have learnt as much as she has; for 
I remember I asked her when she came back from school 
why I didn't know French, because she did. Then she said 
that ; and I began to learn. You know, it takes everyday 
to learn lessons, and then there are the holidays ; so you 
have to be quite — oh! twenty or a hundred! — before you 
can have learnt and understood what everything is.' 

I do like holidays ! Then what a lot of holidays the 
big old papas and mammas must have had all over the 
world ! " said Elsie, " for they have had a lot of lessons." 

" I suppose so. Did you have a lot of holidays when 
you were little, mamma?" asked Willy, tilting up the 
umbrella to speak to her. 
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Like other children^ yes/' answered mamma. Only 
it wasnH quite the same^ because I spent them at school. 
Your grandfather and grandmother were in India^ and so 
I couldbiH go to them/' 

" How dull ! '' said Willy; and then he and Elsie edged 
up to Mrs. Marlowe^ upsetting the white umbrella as they 
did so. " Do tell us about being at school.'' 

" Pick up the umbrella, Willy dear. But it was a very 
dull school : there isn't much to say. I did my lessons and 
got a great many of the prizes in history, and spelling, and 
other things. It was so doll in the summer holidays that 
I used to read all day in the back garden, and that helped 
me afterwards." 

I like reading sometimes," said Willy, " but I would 
much rather play on the piano. The books can't make a 
nice sound." 

" I like having books read to me," said Elsie. Then 
they have a nice sound, and you go on hearing them after- 
wards." 

Well, there was no one to read to me," went on Mrs. 
Marlowe, shutting her book up and smiling at Elsie. 

When I was a big girl there came a little girl to the school 
called Maud, and that was your mamma, Elsie. I used to 
help her with her lessons, for she was rather careless and 
forgot to learn them in time. I 'm afraid she liked her 
skipping-rope better." 

Oh, but skipping is nicer!" cried Elsie; '^mamma made 
us play at skipping, she said it was good to learn it, and it 
is very amusing. Maud gave it up when we had dancing 
lessons, and I lost mine when we came to Doleham." 

After I left school I heard your mother had gone to 
school in a country town near her own home, and then I 
lost sight of her. I did not know she was married even, 
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and then I found out she was your mother when you came 
to live near us^ but not for some weeks/' 

'^What was she like?'' asked Elsie^ gazing up at Mrs. 
Marlowe. 

" Something like Maud^ only darker, with very black 
hsdr and eyes, and dark skin and a long chin. Maud's 
face is not so long, but she is something like her at her 
age." 

Mamma has a long chin now, and so nas papa, and 
papa used to tell me I was like his mother because I hadn't 
as long a face as all that." 

''It's quite long enough," said Willy, consolingly. 
''When is papa coming?" 

"Not just yet, but Annie and Maud will bring Fluffy 
next week. Your Cousin Jack is coming with them, Willy 
dear." 

" Who is my Cousin Jack ? " 

"Your Uncle John's boy; your Uncle John has gone 
back to India, and Jack is coming to us for part of his 
holiday." 

"Is he like Willy?" asked Elsie. 

" No, not at all ; but I haven't seen him for a long time, 
only your uncle wrote and said Jack was a ' pickle ' of nine 
years old, and would I take pity on him and have him part 
of the holidays. Your uncle is my brother, Willy." 

" A ' pickle ' ? " echoed Elsie. " Things in a bottle you 
eat?" 

"Always in mischief, that's what a 'pickle' means; but 
boys are sometimes called so for fan, as a pet name, and 
Jack is a great pet of his father's," answered Mrs. Mar- 
lowe. 

It was very nice sitting out onlkhe beach, and Elsie got 
to feel less tired every day. If only her papa would get 
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well she would have been quite happy. He had sent word 
to her to go to the seaside with Mrs. Marlowe and Willy, 
and not to wait till he was better, for he could not see her 
yet; and then Elsie had been obliged to go away. The 
Marlowes had some rooms in a house on the Parade, which 
faced the sea, and was a long row of houses right alon^ 
the shore from Old Shellmouth to New Shellmouth. There 
was a straight road in front of the Parade, and then a 
straight path, and then the beach ; and to prevent the sea 
washing away the path, a short stone wall was built all the 
way, which kept the path safe but did not go Above it, so 
you could tumble into the sea at high tide if you did not 
look where you were going. 

When the tide was high, Willy and Elsie sat on benches 
on the pathway, and sometimes they went to the pier where 
the band played, at New Shellmouth, or to the old pier at 
Old Shellmouth, where you could see along the cliffs be- 
yond the town, and the ruins of the old castle on the 
top. 

I shall call this place Shellmouth, just to show it has 
something to do with the seaside, but there were no shells, 
and it was not at the mouth of any river. In fact, it had 
quite another real name, but it doesn't matter what. Willy 
and Elsie only thought of it as ^Hhe sea/^ for that was what 
they were always looking at, as it was just before them all 
day long, and at night it was there too, for they could hear 
it knocking against the pebbles sometimes. 

" How the sea screams to-night ! ^' said Elsie, as she was 
going up to bed. 

There was a '^swell on the sea.'' If it had not been too 
dark to see it, you could have seen it heaving up a sort of 
long wave without any white foam, and then just as it got 
to the beach it made a great rush forward and broke with 
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a dasli high up the slope^ ana tne water went rushing back 
so quickly it made the stones rattle down^ and a loud sound 
of thousands of little pebbles toppling over made a noise 
like a scream all along the shore. Then came a pause^ till 
another big wave had come swelling up over the ocean. 
Elsie had not seen this by day^ and so she thought it was 
the sea crying out ; and it does sound very dismal indeed 
at night : you can hardly believe it isn't getting dreadfully 
hurt every time a wave breaks. It does not make this 
noise on a sandy shore — ^the kind of seaside Elsie had been 
to before. 

It 's like the organ when the ' stop ' goes on too long/' 
said Willy. He had already had two lessons and the or- 
ganist had played to him once. 

But next day there was a pretty sea full of little white 
tufts of foam where small waves danced about^ and it did 
not scream any more, and Elsie laughed for delight when 
she saw it. 

" Look, Willy, the whole of the sea is laughing to-day. 
I wonder trees don't laugh in the country.'' 

" You funny Elsie ! " said Willy, looking out ; why, 
it does laugh, I say ! Do you hear the little cackling 
noise ? " 

They stood at the open window, and Elsie began to sing. 
She had not sung since her father had been so ill, but she 
felt so happy to-day when she heard the sea laughing all 
over, she forgot she had ever been tired. Mrs. Marlowe 
was reading a letter and waiting for the tea to be ready for 
breakfast. When Elsie laughed and sang she looked at 
her so kindly it was a pity it was only the back of her head 
that got the kind look, for the child would have liked to 
see it. Willy slid down on his knees and put up his hands 
on the window-sill, and leaned his face on them and stared 
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np at Elsie. She had the sweetest voice in the worlds he 
thought^ and this was really quite true. 

I wish they M sing to me too I he said, when she 
stopped. When I try to listen as you told me, I forget 
everything there is in front of me, and I only hear singing 
all away up in the sky. I don't know what it 's about, ex- 
cept when the angels sing when the organ plays, and when 
you sing, Elsie. The tunes are all out of sight for me; I 
donH know how you get to hear what you see, Elsie ! Are 
you— do you remember being an angel ? 

I wasn't one ever, I don't think," said Elsie gravely. 
"But the air sings, and when it is a 'pretty' day, you have 
only got to listen, Willy ! I do think I "hear with my eyes, 
as Annie says." 

" Come along, children dear," called Mrs. Marlowe, sit 
down to breakfast, and if you are very hungry I 'U tell you 
some good news, so be sure and be hungry ! " 

They suddenly found they were very hungry. '^Oh, 
mamma, I could eat you ! " cried Willy, hugging her. Is 
that hungry enough ? " 

" I 'm very hungry," said Elsie, " I want the good news 
to eat ! " 

" Well then, children, Annie and Maud, and FluflFy and 
Jack are coming to-day — that 's good news for both of 
you; and Captain Douglas is getting better — that's good 
news for Elsie; and papa is coming next week — that's 
good news for Willy." 

"Is papa really getting better?" she asked, and the 
tears came up into her eyes; she was so glad that she 
couldn't help crying, 

" Yes, dear child. Dr. Marlowe is going to cure him 
some day; he is sure he will, for he has begun to get 
better." 
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Elsie gulped down her tean^ and her face got bright and 
a colour stole into her cheeks. 

Please thank Dr. Marlowe^'' she said. " And may I 
write to papa now ? " 

" If you like ; but we must go out very soon, so make it 
a very short letter/' 

I glad Annie is coming/' said Willy. " Shall we 
go to the station to meet them, mamma ? " 

"No, dear boy; they won't come till tea-time, and will 
drive straight here. Annie can take care of them all." 

As soon as breakfast was over, Elsie got some writing 
things, and wrote two letters, all by herself, as quick as 
she could, and the words were rather straggly there- 
fore. 

My dear Papa,'' began the first, — " I 'm SO glad you 
are going to get well. May I come and see you soon? 
Your loving Elsie." 

The other was about as long. 

''Dear good Dr. Marlowe, — I do thank you; and when 
will you finish making papa well? Ever yours, 

"E. Douglas." 

She came up to Willy, who was playing the piano that 
had been hired for him to practise on, and gave him the 
letter to his father. 

" Will you put it in yours ? " she said. " See, I have 
ended it like papa writes to his friends, only his name is 
H. for Henry." 

" Is it true ? " asked Willy. 

«Whatistrue?'* 
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" Shall you be always papa's friend ? That what 'ever 
yours' means." 

Elsie clasped her two hands together. 

'^I shall always be his friend. He's so good and so 
clever; and he's yowrpapa, Willy; and he's going to make 
my papa quite well ; and I love him dearly," she said, in 
reply. "Oh, Willy! I feel like Christian when the burden 
fell oflF his back ! If I hadn't got such a papa of my own, 
I should want to have your papa for my very own napa, I 
should ! " 

" And mamma too ? '' For Willy worshipped his mother 
most. 

" Oh, yes ! Your mamma is more nice than possible/* 
replied Elsie. 

Elsie did not know what she said meant that it was not 
possible for her own mamma to be so nice. But, in fact, 
Mrs. Marlowe's motherly kindness seemed to her always 
a surprise every day. Her own mamma did not "care" for 
johildren, she said often to her little girls, and Elsie had 
got to suppose mammas never did. 

" Very well, Elsie ; then we '11 marry, and my papa and 
mamma shall be yours too, and you can keep your own 
also." 

" That will be nice, Willy ! " 

"What are you chattering about, children dear? Here 
are your hats," said Mrs. Marlowe, coming in with her 
bonnet on; and they all went out on the beach directly, 
posting the letters at the first pillar-box. 

There had never been such a delightful day since Elsie 
was quite a little girl. She promised Willy he should see 
her papa some day, and told him her papa would like to 
hear him play now he was going to be well again. 

"He used to make me sing to him sometimes, you know/* 
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said she^ ''but mamma doesn't like music or singing; slie 
says they^re a worry, so 1 couldnH often do it. When 
nurse took us to hear the band play, and there was any 
nice sing-y kind of tune, I used to sing it to him when he 
sent mamma away to have tea with a friend. Mamma 
never went to see people except when he made her go. She 
is fond of papa; I don't suppose she ever saw him when 
he was a child.'' 

''When I am a man and have married you, Elsie, I shall 
have seen you almost when I was next door to a child — 
that 's what papa called me last birthday ; but I shall be 
just as fond of you as if I had never seen you, except a 
great deal fonder.'' 

" Shall you, WiUy ? I 'm glad your 're going to be fond 
of me though you know me now. I '11 sing to you till you 
are, oh ! so old and deaf! " 

" Don't be imkind, Elsie ! make me blind instead. I 
don't want to be deaf; how could I play the organ? and 
I couldn't hear you sing." 

"I won't be unkind, — you shall be, oh ! so old, and hear, 
and see, and have all your five wits about you, and I'll have 
my seven senses, and sing you 'John Gilpin was a citizen/ 
or ' The Queen of Hearts she made some tarts.' " 

" Let 's count over the seven senses. There 's hearing, 
seeing, smelling, tasting, and touching — one, two, three, 
four, five. Mamma, Elsie said ' seven senses,' — there are 
only five." 

"Only five, of course," replied Mrs. Marlowe; "it's 
just a way of talking to say ' seven senses.' I have only 
known it used for fun. When any one wants to say a maA 
was frightened very much, for instance, they say he was 
frightened out of his seven senses." 

"Perhaps we might find out two more, then," said Elsie, 
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gaily. " One is being quite well^ and the other is being 
quite ill." 

Willy laughed. You couldn't have both those senses 
at once/' he said; '^but I heard papa say once Annie had 
common aeme, and that he thought I had an ea^tra sense 
for music. We '11 add them on if we want to guess what 
seven senses a man is frightened out of." 

" Very well ! That will do," agreed Mrs. Marlowe, and 
Elsie nodded at him and said. 

Let us go on the pier now, arid hear the band." 

One thing that helped to make the day nice was that 
everything happened just as the children wanted to-day. 
They went on the pier when the wanted, and heard the 
loveliest tunes. 

^'We '11 have them played on the organ on our wedding 
day," said Willy. 

"Maud shall be bridesmaid," said Elsie, "and we'll 
take Fluflfy in the carriage with us." 

There were a lot of tall ships sailing away in the dis- 
tance, and when the sea got smooth, a whole troop of fish- 
ing-boats went out and skimmed along with their brown 
sails, " the colour of red herrings wlien they are cooked," 
said Elsie. One by one the boats took up their place in a 
likely part for fish, and furled their sails and lowered their 
nets, and waited for the turn of the tide. The sea got to 
be as smooth as glass, and all the waves had gone away, 
till it hardly seemed to move along the edge even. Then 
the band played " God Save the Queen," and Willy took 
off his hat, and Elsie stood up and looked over the sea, 
and thought how good the Queen must be if she had been 
born just on purpose to reign over the whole of the country 
full of towns and trees, and the whole of the sea full of 
ships and sunshine. 
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'^I wish we had good news every day/' said Elsie; "it 
makes things look so pretty^ and it^s like having wings to 
fly with/' 




CHAPTER IX. 
pluppy's adventuees. 

" And in that town a dog was found, 
As many dogs there be, 
Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound. 
And curs of low degree." , Goldsmith, 

The fly stopped at the door exactly at six o^elock. There 
were several boxes on the top, and Maud was sitting primly 
inside, all alone. Mrs. Marlowe and Willy and Elsie were 
loolsing out of the open window, across the area and the 
railings, to get the first glimpse of the party ; the tea and 
thin bread and butter, and strawberry-jam sandwiches and 
cake, and everything, was ready on the table behind them 
for them to begin as soon as the others had arrived ; and 
there was the fly, and yet they had not arrived. Only 
Maud stepped out^ with some small bags and a bundle of 
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umbrellas in her hand. She had just dropped one bag^ 
when Mrs. Marlow ran out down the steps^ and the others 
came after her, all saying, "Why, whereas Annie and 
" Where 's Jack ? and " I douH see Flufly ! cried Elsie. 

Oh ! how do you do ? " said Maud. " DonH knock 
me down, Elsie ! Fluflfy isnH there, and I 'm sure I don^t 
know where Jack and Annie are. Annie said I wasn't to 
wait any longer, and told the flyman to drive here." 

"But, my dear Maud,^' exclaimed Mrs. Marlowe, "didn't 
they come with you to the station? " 

" Yes, we arrived quite safely,^' replied Maud, whilst 
Elsie was dancing with impatience and Willy picked up the 
bag. "Annie ran after Jack, and Jack ran after Flufly, 
and Flufly jumped out of the fly and ran away while the 
boxes were being put on." 

Mrs. Marlow turned to the gruflf old flyman. 
" Did the young lady say anything to you?'' she asked 
him, anxiously. 

"Yes, 'm. Said as 'ow I were to drive hout 'ere, 'm, 
and say she 'd come after with the young gem'man. I seed 
'ei with 'im down a side street arterwards, a-walking away, 
and turned right oflf afore 1 could hail um. They 'ad ought 
ter be 'ere soon, 'm." 

Then the flyman got the boxes down, and the servant 
came and helped them to bring in the things. 

"The man is sure they are coming," said Mrs. Marlowe, 
" we wiU wait tea for them, children. I wish we had gone to 
meet you, Maud ; but I did not like to leave Elsie, she gets 
tired very soon, and could not have come." 

" Annie looked after Jack the whole time. I looked 
after the things," said Maud. " Jack wanted to get out 
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at every station, and then he wouldn't sit still at all, and 
danced on the cushions, and tried to stand on his head, and 
then his feet went bang against Annie, boots and all ! He 
was all red and nearly choked with the dust on the floor. 
Flufly barked at him, though we had put Fluffy in the 
basket and tied him down. Jack kept peeping at him, and 
he undid the lid the moment the basket was put in the fly, 
and Flu£^ jumped out, and ran off round the comer and 
out into the street. I wish you had come to meet us; 
Annie was looking for you.'' 

" Dear ! dear ! " said Mrs. Marlowe, very much dis- 
turbed. 

''It has been a fatiguing journey," went on Maud, 
rather grandly. '' It was hot and dusty, besides Jack and 
Fluffy. Dr. Marlowe took us to Doleham Station in the 
carriage. He said I was to tell you, Elsie, that papa was 
still very much better this morning. I said good bye to 
mamma, but I didn't see papa. Mamma said she was 
thankful to have the place to herself at last. We met 
Jack at Doleham Station, for he was in the train we were 
going by, and so he jumped out, as he always did whenever 
he could, and Dr. Marlowe went up and caught him by 
the shoulders, and made him come up and shake hands with 
us. He is such a boy ! " 

Mrs. Marlowe told Elsie to take her sister to her room 
to get ready for tea, and she stayed by the window to watch 
for Annie and Jack. After a very long time a big girl and 
a little boy did come past the window, and to her mother's 
great relief Annie and Jack came in. 

" My dear child ! I began to think you were lost. I 
was going to send for a policeman to look for you," she 
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said, kissing her. ''So this is Jack!'^ She made him 
welcome too. 

The sturdy little boy in a dark kniekerbocker suit, 
dusty and crumpled, with rough hair, and a very crest- 
fallen countenance, did not say a word. 

''Didn't the flyman tell you?'' asked Annie. "I had 
to run after Jack, and then we couldn't find Flufly. We 
walked up and down every street near the station, and no 
one had seen any little Skye terrier with long hair at all. 
They had seen smooth terriers and black-and-tan pups, and 
a St. Bernard, and two Newfoundlands. There must be a 
great many dogs here. Then I asked my way here, for 
fear it was very late." 

" It is seven o'clock : you must have your tea directly. 
Call Elsie and Maud, WUly dear. What can have become 
of Fluffy?" 

Jack sat down when he was told, holding his cap in his 
hand. They could not get him to say a word, and when 
they all sat down to tea, he just took what they gave him, 
and ate in gloomy silence. Elsie was almost crying about 
FluflFjr ; she thought he would be run over, perhaps, like 
Willy's old dog, or perhaps be snapped at like the dog 
Annie had told them of long ago, or be cold and lonely 
sitting on a doorstep. But she kept recollecting her papa 
was going to get weU, and that stopped her crying quite. 
Maud stared at Jack; she was astonished at the change 
that had taken place in him during the last hour, and she 
wondered how long it would last. 

After tea they went to look at the sea. It was nearly 
time for the sun to set, and they were not allowed to go 
out any more. But they could see the smooth shiny water 
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turning red and purple in streaks like the sky above, and 
they could see also the fishing-boats (very black against the 
bright colours), still floating about with bare masts and 
dragging nets. 

"We have had such a nice whole day till now!'* said 
Elsie to Willy ; and if we could find Flufiy 

Jack glared at her. Poor boy I he was very sorry, and 
he knew it was his fault that Fluffy got away, and it made 
him rather sulky too. He did not know what to say to 
the strange little girl whose dog he had lost, and he looked 
at her dumbly till it stopped her speaking of Fluffy. 

''Perhaps a policeman will find him," said Willy. 
'' Mamma has gone to that table with a candle to write out 
about him — to tell the policeman to look for him. And 
we '11 go to-morrow and walk all over the old town, and the 
new town, and the piers, and the castle." 

'' A castle ! " said Maud. '' Has it got a dungeon ? " 

''We haven't been to see it ; there is only one doorway 
left for you to see the view through," replied Willy. 
"Mamma says there are tea-gardens inside the palings 
round it, and you have to pay sixpence to go in." 

" It would be a stupid castle without a dungeon. It 's 
near where one of our history battles was fought," said the 
learned little maid. 

"How can you remember the battles, Maud? I can 
only remember the kings and queens," said Elsie. " They 
all went and fought nearly every time they came to the 
throne or had an enemy. It's too many ! " 
1 " It 's history," replied Maud, as if that accounted for 
everything. 

"Papa says history is a sad thing," remarked WiUy, 
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and he ought to know^ for he has read a great lot, and 
has heaps of books in his study ; and then mamma says, 
' That is very true, I fear/ and papa smiles, and then he 
gets grave again.*' 

The deep red colour had gone off the sea and sky, and 
where it had gone to no one could say, and the twilight 
came instead and made everything so indistinct you could 
hardly tell there was any sea at all, — it might have been 
all sky from top to bottom. The children faced round to 
the comer where Mrs. Marlowe and Annie were sitting by 
the candle, and settling how to find Fluffy. 

Annie had written out a Notice in a big hand : 



She read this out. 

" Won't you say any more ? '' asked Elsie. " It doesn't 
say how Flufiy jumps about till you don't know his head 
from his tail, and that he is rather little and young." 

It 's quite enough," said Mrs. Marlowe, smiling at the 
suggestion; ''and it wouldn't make it easier for a stranger 
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to know him if we said that^ because it is what a Skye 
terrier is always like^ and pet dogs are generally little^ and 
young too. Besides^ I have said what his name is" 

And pet dogs get lost oftenest/' said Annie, as she got 
up to ring the bell for the servant to take the notice to the 
police office. 

At that moment a fly came rumbling up to the door, and 
they could hear the tired hoofs of the horse go flop-flop 
along the road, making a sort of hollow echo tbat a fresli 
horse never thinks of doing. There is a sharp tap- tap about 
the ring of a hoof when the horse is fresh that is lively and 
inspiriting. Horses have got a few hundred nerves inside 
their feet under their hoofs, and this makes them very 
clever in the way they pick them up and put them down. 
When the poor things are tired the sound is very dreary. 
This poor fly -horse stopped at their door as if he couldn^t 
have gone a step farther, and the flyman got down delibe- 
rately, very sure the horse would not jerk forward. 

There was all of a sudden a little squeak to be heard, a 
sort of a smothered ^'yap-yap,'' that Elsie knew directly; 
and though it was too dark to see, she craned her neck 
out of the window, and cried, " FluflFy ! FluflFy ! — ^there 
Flufiy!^' 

The servant had got to the dining-room door, in answer 
to Annie^s ring, when there was a loud and terrible whoop 
from Jack, giving vent to the wildest joy boy or savage 
could express, and he instantly stood on his head by the 
window. Willy and Elsie never noticed him, and ran past 
him, thus knocking against his elbows at a critical instant. 
Down went his boots with a crash on the floor, adding to 
the noise and confusion. At the front door, when Willy 
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opened it^ the flyman was Btanding with the small and 
dearly-beloved dog in his arms. Yap-yap ! went Flufly 
again^ when he saw his little mistress^ and he wriggled 
swiftly out of the flyman^s clutch on to the passage floor 
with a thump^ and rushed up to her wildly. 

"Please, 'm, the flyman hev* a-brought the dog, 'm,'* 
said the servant, as loud as she could above the din all 
round her. ^ 

Mrs. Marlowe came out into the passage with Annie, 
and saw it was the same gruff old man that had brought 
Maud and the boxes. 

" I am sure we are very much obliged to you," said Mrs. 
Marlowe. I was just going to send to the nearest police- 
station and offer a reward. Pray tell me where you found 
him?'' 

Well, 'm, I were just a-goin to turn in, for my old 'oss 
an' me we likes hearly hours, when there was a dratted 
yelping in a hold cellar right afore me anigh the railway 
station, close on to the stables where I allers puts up. That 
'ere big 'ole in the boards 'adn't never been done up like, 
'cos as 'ow it warn't used now, that cellar warn't. And 
when I 'auls um out, I know'd um again, I did. I cotched 
um up, and druv off 'ere, right away, 'm." 

This was about the longest speech the old flyman had 
made in his life ; but he wanted to get home again, and 
he said his tale straight off to save time. 

" You must let me give you what I was going to offer," 
said Mrs. Marlowe, and she took out her purse and gave 
him some money. "The poor dog might have starved 
there if you had not passed and guessed where he was, fly- 
man, and brought him straight here." Then she asked 
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his name^ and said she would send for him whenever she 
wanted a fly. The old man muttered his name and his 
thanks^ and went off as soon as he could. Then they heard 
the grating of the turning wheels, and the poor old horse 
(who had not got any reward) trotted off in a bungling way. 
We may be sure that horse hoped he would get his supper 
this time, and not be turned away at the stable door 
again. 

Jack was in the wildest spirits. He had picked himself 
up, and come dancing in his thick boots into the passage, 
and now he darted at Fluffy, pulled his ears, his tail, and 
stray locks of hair, tiU Fluffy was furious, and snapped at 
him, and flew at his heels. Poor Elsie sped after her 
treasure, and nearly got kicked by Jack^s lively heels, but 
she darted away into the dining-room, with Fluffy safely 
in her arms again, just in time to avoid a blow. The 
transformation of Jack was complete. He had found his 
voice, and used it too. Hi ! hi ! Fluffy ! good dog ! 
he cried. Then he pounced upon Annie, who was lighting 
some bed-room candles for the girls, and seized her by both 
elbows. Do have a dance. Cousin Annie ! He whirled 
her round with one smoking candle in her hand before she 
could say a word. Maud sat looking on, and perhaps there 
was no wonder she felt and showed herself rather superior 
to the boisterous boy. Willy stood over Elsie and Fluffy, 
and as they patted the little dog together, he licked their 
hands one after the other. 

Jack ! said Mrs. Marlowe. She did not speak loudly 
but very clearly, and Jack stopped instantly, stupefied at 
the kind voice calling to him in command. It seemed to 
go right into him, and make him wish to run up and say. 
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Yes, your Majesty ? " He told Willy next day that his 
aunt was a queen, he was quite sure. 

You must leave your cousin alone, and come up with 
me ; I will show you your room,^^ she told him ; and the 
boy followed her upstairs without a word, feeling like he 
didn^t know what. In fact, he had never felt any pleasure in 
obeying any one before, and it was such a puzzle, he was 
as silent as if it had been a misfortune. Indeed, it felt 
something like a misfortune that he didnH want to make 
a ^^row^^ now. 

Before Maud and Elsie went up with Annie to their 
room, Elsie whispered to Willy, " Did you ever know such 
a most nice day ever ? 

Never answered Willy. "You've got what you 
wanted, and IVe got what I wanted, and we^re always 
going to be friends and be married afterwards. It ^s the 
biggest day that ever was ! 

''It's just how Christian felt when his burden feU off,'' 
said Elsie once more. She scarcely felt tired, and not at 
all sleepy, and yet she fell asleep directly she was in bed, 
and dreamt Willy and she and Fluffy ran races with her 
papa up and down the old pier, whilst Maud had gone to 
the dungeon of the castle, and Jack was her keeper. 

Now that Elsie was getting strong so quickly, they gave 
up sitting all day on the beach, and they walked a long way 
towards the west one day, and found the new town ended 
in a big solemn square, with gardens in the middle, dull 
and empty. Next day they walked towards the east, and 
found themselves in the old town, and it ended near the 
old pier. There were firm sands under the tall white cliffs 
beyond, mixed up with fallen rocks, but still nicer than the 
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beach^ where you could not run at all. There were fisher- 
men's cottages and boats^ and nets spread to dry on the 
cobble-stones that paved the shore^ to keep it from being 
washed into the sea every high tide. If there had not 
been so many drains and bad smells^ Mrs. Marlowe and 
Annie would have let the children come here very often. 
It was pleasant to get a good race down the old pier when 
there was hardly any one on it^ but the new pier had the 
attraction of a good band^ although racings and even stamp- 
ing about with your boots^ was not allowed^ as Master Jack 
soon found out. He didn't mind the band^'' he said^ it 
made a "jolly row;'' however, he preferred going down 
the slippery boards under the end of the pier, and trying to 
fish with a hook tied on to a piece of string. 

Jack was always ready to run messages; he never liked 
to be still for a moment, except when he was fishing. He 
made himself a sort of " letter-poster,'^ getting one letter 
to post at a time, and racing with it nearly a half a mile 
along the Parade till he got to the pillar-box. Sometimes 
he took Fluffy too, but the little dog was shy with him, 
finding that a good run too often ended in having his tail 
pulled or his ears. Now, Fluffy could not bear having his 
ears really pulled hard. It hurt him as it does always hurt 
dogs, and if a dog's ear is very severely pulled, the muscles 
get so hurt that gatherings form, which are difficult to cure. 
It is the soft make-believe pulling of ears that a pet dog 
rather likes, something to tickle him till he smiles, and 
winks, and sneezes, and shakes his head at you, whilst his 
tail wags up and down. Yet Fluffy did love a scamper, 
and one afternoon when they were just sitting down to tea, 
Mrs. Marlowe found a letter had been forgotten, and sent 
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off Jack with it^ and told him to take the dog. Off they 
went. 

Keep some bread and butter for me 1 " shouted Jack^ 
as he seized his cap; '^the thin bread with the thick 
butter!'' 

Annie promised they would. 
Yap-yap ! " barked Flufiy, and Elsie promised to keep 
some for him too. 

Not long after there arose a fearful hubbub out on the 
road. Shrieks and screams as if a child was getting hurt^ 
sobs and howls from some boy, and the well-known lively 
sound of Jack's powerful though childish whoo-o-o-ps 
were mixed up in most unmusical confusion. Elsie's 
anxious soul detected a whine like Fluffy's, and she was 
the first to dart to the window. 
Oh ! oh ! oh ! " she cried. 

Out in the road there was a little Italian grinding-organ 
boy with a monkey prostrate before him. The boy was 
sobbing, and crying, and chattering Italian, and the monkey 
appeared to be half dead. Jack had seized Fluffy by the 
nape of his neck, and held him up as high as he could, and 
was rushing out of the crowd that had already collected^ 
for the shrieks had been piercing and very grievous. 

Annie and Elsie flew to the front door, Willie with 
them. 

Fluffy tried to bite the monkey," cried Jack; "and 
the little beast is such a coward ! He struck at Fluffy with 
his paws, and called out like a baby. Fluffy only gave him 
a pinch in his back, and his red coat got torn; but he isn't 
hurt a bit, the little beggar." 

Poor little monkey 1 " cried Annie, and she ran into 
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the crowd and picked up the little frightened animal^ and 
she found it was cold and trembling all over. Come and 
have some milk^'' she said to it^ and Willy went and 
brought out a saucer of milk whilst Elsie took Flu£fy in- 
doors. The organ-boy jabbered on^ and rubbed his . 
knuckles into his streaming eyes, and no one could make \ 
out a word he said. One workman took pity on him, and 
knocked off the boy^s felt hat and threw a penny in, and 
several other standers-by did the same. He picked it up 
and bobbed his head at them, and cried rather more on the 
whole. Meanwhile the monkey sat huddled up on Annie's 
arm, with its shoulders up to its ears ; and when the saucer 
of milk was offered it, the little creature waved it away 
with one cold little paw just like a human being. Mrs. 
Marlowe came to the doorstep where Annie stood in the 
late afternoon sun, with the organ-boy sobbing in front 
of her, and the crowd lingering about in a sort of re- 
spectful way, watching the pretty young miss with the 
monkey." 

" I should like to give it a dose of brandy and water, 
mamma,'' she said. 

" I don't think that would be quite safe, my dear." 

Jack had been in to get his bread and butter and some 
tea, for he did not forget he was hungry ; and Elsie, having 
scolded Fluffy, was now feeding him with her own thin 
bread with thick butter that she had kept for him. 

" Don't you think the monkey would like some ? Please 
take him some. Jack, for I mustn't let Fluffy see him." 

" All right, here goes," replied Jack, plunging off with a 
slice. 

He gave it to Annie, who broke off a piece and offered 
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it to the little shakings quaking thing. It took the bit so 
daintily in its Kttle paw, and put it to its mouth, wrinkled 
up its forehead, and licked the butter all off. Then it evi- 
dently felt better. In fact, nothing did it any good but 
butter, and it soon stopped shaking and twitching, and 
the crowd went off, seeing there was nothing more to be 
seen. 

Mrs. Marlowe knew some Italian, so she asked the boy 
whether his master would be angry with him about it. 
The boy said he had no master, he had hired the monkey 
for fourpence for the day, and he would have to pay for the 
red coat that was torn. So they gave him some money 
for that, and on the whole the boy got a good deal more 
through the accident than if he had been going about for 
two days grinding tunes with the monkey on his shoulder. 
He had been dreadfully afraid the little monkey was killed, 
for he would not have dared to go back to the man without 
it, and he could not tell how to get another. He now 
ceased to sob and began to smile, showing all his white 
even teeth, and, snapping his fingers, was ready to dance 
almost before the tears were dry on his cheek. 

I think you may give him back his monkey, Annie 
dear.'^ 

Easier said than done I The monkey instantly threw its 
arms round Annie^s neck, and closed its eyes and hung on 
with all its might. They had to undo its paws, and take 
each paw separately, and then hand it down to the level of 
the boy^s shoulder. Then it sat there with its tail curling 
and waving, and it jabbered at Annie as if to upbraid her 
for giving it up to its master again. It was too ridiculous I 
and Annie joined in the laughter of the boys and girls 
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peeping at her along the passage^ Elsie carefully hiding 
Fluffy behind Willy's shoulders. 

" Good day, and may we meet again ! said Mrs. Mar- 
lowe in her choicest Italian. 

And the organ-boy with a strong patois replied, Thanks^ 
lady I thousand thanks ! Let Heaven bless your excellen- 
cies/' 

He turned and went off with his organ on his back, and 
the monkey balanced on the top of it. 

''What a poor little monkey ! its hair is quite thin, and 
it was not well fed,'' said Annie as she looked after them 
going away. '' I 'm afraid it leads a wretched life, poor 
little creature I '' 

''What made Fluffy bite it? " asked Mrs. Marlowe. 

Jack, who had gone back to have what he called a "go " 
at the cake, called out with his mouth full, — 

"Fluffy stopped to look at the monkey. The little 
beggar was running down a lamp-post, and it saw Fluffy, 
and gave a great jump as if it was flying right down on 
the ground beside him. The monkey had on a red coat, 
and he stood up beside Flu£^, and gave him a cuff on his 
ear with one paw, and then another on the other ear. 
Fluffy squeaked and snapped at him, and the monkey 
squealed and screamed, and tumbled over on the ground. 
That's all.'' 

" How did he get at the monkey's back, then? " asked 
Annie, " for it was his back that got pinched in Fluffy's 
teeth, and the coat got torn there. Did you see him bite 
him?" 

" The monkey was skipping about all over. I didn't see 
how he did it. He slapped Fluffy, and then tried to get 
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back to the organ-boy. Flufiy snapped anyhow ; he hadn^t 
stirred till the little beast cuffed him/' replied Jack. 
"May I have another piece of cake, please?'' 
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A STRANGE SATURDAY. 

" These pretty babes, with hand in hand 
Went wandering up and down." Old BaUad, 

There never 
seemed to be 
time to do all 
they wanted 
at the seaside^ 
and when they 
complained of 
this^ Mrs. 
Marlowe told 
them it was 
because they 

wanted to do too many things. Let some one say what 
they want to do in one day/^ she concluded. 

Jack was always ready, and cried out, — 

" I want to fish every day all day, and then I want to 
run on the old pier, and post the letters in the pillar-box, 
and play with Flufiy, and whip my top, and kick about all 
day. That's all 

Six hours for fishing, two hours for the pier, half an 
hour for posting letters, every spare minute to tease Flufl^T* 
one hour for whipping the top, and ten hours for 'kicking 

306 
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about/ besides three Hours for meals. Maud^ you can add 
that up/' 

Six and two 's eighty and a half and one 's nine and a 
half, and ten 's nineteen and a half, and three more twenty- 
two and a half. I donH know how many spare minutes 
make any more hours," replied Maud, primly. 

'^The day and night make twenty-four hours, and so 
Jack would only have one hoar and a half for sleeping,^' 
observed his aunt 

Oh ! I say, a fellow can't have such a bit of a sleep 
as that,'' cried Jack. I go to bed at night, and get up 
in the morning." 

In that case," said she, I fear we cannot help you to 
do twenty-two hours and a half of play, if you want ten 
hours and a half for going to bed out of the twenty-four. 
And I assure you that it is not at all too long for a boy 
who ^ kicks about,' as you call it. Jack, and has to grow 
up. You grow when you are asleep, as well as awake, you 
know." 

" How queer ! It's the oddest thing ! I didn't know 
there was such a little bit of time in a day," said Jack. 
He became thoughtful for at least one spare minute. 

Well, let us do all we can," proposed Elsie. " Couldn't 
we go and do two or three things at once ? " 

Big Annie reminded her that — 

" One thing at once, and that done well, 
Is a very good rule, as many can tell." 

" When we sew, and you read to us, Annie, that is two 
things, isn't it ? Or suppose when we go to the castle 
Maud reads her book, and you do crewel work, and Willy 
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and I look at the castle^ wotddnH that save time?^' asked 
the little maid. 

My dear child^ Ekie, what a muddle you have got 
your little head into ! " said Mrs. Marlowe, very gently. 
''You can't do a thing yourself so as to make another 
person feel to have done it ! 

" Don't you remember/' put in Willy, that I had to 
learn French, even though Annie knew it ? We have each 
got to see the castle, and it won't save time to get some 
one else to look at it." 

" If I stayed at home and did something for Maud, then, 
would that save time ? " she went on, defeated in her first 
suggestion. 

" It would save Maud's time, but not yours." 

"I don't understand about time, then," said Elsie, 
caressing Fluffy; ''there's a lot of it somewhere, and we 
only get a little bit at a time each of us, though we 're all 
together." 

" You understand a great deal if you know that," re- 
plied Mrs. Marlowe, smiling at her in the kindest way. 
" The best thing we can do is not to waste time, and then 
we shall find there is quite enough when we know how to 
use it properly." 

The one spare minute that Jack had given to reflection, 
silence, and calm, was already over, and as he was not fish- 
ing with a hook tied to a string under the pier, it was im- 
possible to stay quiet any longer. He ran whistling to the 
front door which stood open, and looked out for something 
to amuse him. He had just decided to climb the area 
railings, when a boy stepped up and gave a double knock 
at the door. 
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What that for ? said Jack. " I belong here ; what 
do you want ? 

" Telegram for Mrs. Marlowe, sir/' said the boy, hand- 
ing it in. 

Jack seized the yellow envelope, and rushed away to 
Mrs. Marlowe. She tore it open, and seemed very pleased 
with it. 

" Your papa is coming to-day, Willy dear, and Annie. 
He didn't think he could get away till to-morrow " 

Another knock at the door; this time it was the post- 
man's, aiid Jack went to fetch the letters. One was for 
Maud. Miss Douglas I What a fine young lady we are, 
Maud ! '^ He went on One knee for fun before her, and 
handed up the letter on the flat of his hand as if it was a tray. 

Maud said, What a boy you are ! " and read her letter 
without more ado. 

It seemed as if everything unexpected was coming at 
once. First, the telegram saying Dr. Marlowe was coming 
to-day, and then a letter asking Maud to go and stay in 
London with her great-aunt. Her mother sent it to her 
with a few lines, adding, — 

I wish you to go to her on Friday. Dr. Marlowe has 
kindly promised to keep Elsie for the present, as I cannot 
have either of you here whilst our plans are so unsettled. 
Your papa came downstairs to-day." 

This letter had been written two days ago and forgotten, 
and ]Sf aud found she was expected at old Mrs. Bolland's 
this very afternoon in London. 

And I haven't seen the castle ! " she said, nearly cry- 
ing witJi vexation. 

Let us try and make the best use we can of these few 
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hoors/^ said Mrs. Marlowe. Annie and you most go 
upstairs and separate your things from Elsie^s^ and then 
you shall go to the castle with Annie^ and I will pack your 
box before I go to meet Dr. Marlowe at the station.^' 

Oh, thank you ! thank you,'' said Maud, drying her 
tears, whilst Jack said he would come with them to the 
castle, and Willy and Elsie begged to be allowed to go to 
the station with Mrs. Marlowe. 

''Well, children, you may if you like. Go and take a 
run along the Parade till I am ready. Now, don't waste 
time, Maud. Jack, you needn't screw the handle off the 
door. Take a run with the others.'' 

Of course Fluffy went with them to the station, but he 
had a leather string fastened to his collar, so that he could 
not get away and find the broken boards of that cellar any 
more. As the train came in he sat down and held up a 
paw, and seemed very sorry for himself, for he did not all 
like being led in a string. Elsie stooped down to pat him, 
and Willy danced off to the train, seeing his papa getting 
out of a distant carriage. She seized him up and ran after 
Willy. Dr. Marlowe was kissing his boy, but when he saw 
Elsie, there came a grave look on his face which frightened 
her. She turned pale, and dropped Fluffy at his feet. 

'' Is it papa? " she said, clinging to his left arm. 

He knew what she meant. 

'' No, my little maid, your papa can get up now ; he is 
much better. Don't be frightened," and he patted her 
cheek, and glanced at Mrs. Marlowe over her head. 

Where are the others ? " he asked presently. 

I sent Annie to take Maud and Jack to the castle, 
dear; she goes to her grand-aunt's this afternoon." 
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As they walked towards the fly, having sent the porter 
for the luggage, he said to his wife, Have you told our 
poor little maids ? 

''No, dear, I thought they needn't know at present. 
Maud would be uneasy, and Elsie takes things to heart so 
dreadfully, poor child/' 

The children and dog followed them. 

''Did you see your papa's face?'' whispered Elsie to 
Willy. " Something very bad has happened. He has got 
that nice kind face he had when papa was ill with the new 
bad turn. It's too beautiful; it's like the Evangelist in 
'Pilgrim's Progress.' It's all grave, and yet it's bright 
all over. I 'm sure he 's sorry about something, and wants 
to try and make the best of it. What can be the matter?" 

" We mustn't ask if he doesn't want to tell us," said 
Willy. "I know what you mean, Elsie; it's like the 
look the saint in the church window gets when the organ 
plays better than usual. Mamma looks like it too, some- 
times, when she has been talking to papa. I daresay 
mamma will tell us." 

The gruflf old flyman was there to-day, and, of course, 
Mrs. Marlowe chose his fly as she had promised, and when 
they were all in the fly, the two children did not know 
what to say at first. Elsie hugged Flufiy, and looked out 
of the window till Willy began to chatter about his lessons 
on the organ and about the band on the pier. When they 
got home, Annie and Maud and Jack were waiting at the 
door for them, and every one talked too much to notice 
Elsie's silence. She sat in a comer and looked up at Dr. 
Marlowe, wondering and wondering what could be the 
matter. 
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In the afternoon Annie took Maud to London ; it was 
not a very long journey, and Annie was going to sleep at 
Mrs. BoUand's, and come back on Saturday evening, after 
having done some shopping in London for her mother. 
Maud felt so important and turn-out-toe -ish at going for 
her first visit to her great-aunt; whom she had only been 
to tea with once before when they were passing through 
town, that she rather forgot to be sorry to leave SheU* 
mouth, and her sister, and her friends. 

''Whoo-o-op, Miss Douglas ! " cried Jack at the door. 
He had said good bye properly before ; but she got into 
the fly so primly after Annie, that he could not help one 
shout of derision. 

Jack, don't be so rude ! " said his aunt, and he had the 
grace to be ashamed of himself, and he ducked his head 
and darted back into the house, where he found Elsie 
sobbing in the comer of the horsehair sofa. He whistled 
with surprise, but not knowing what to say to a girl in 
tears (if it had been a boy he would have punched his head 
and called him a "cry-baby'^), he ran upstairs to take a 
new view of life from the balcony outside the drawing- 
room window. Dr. Marlowe was writing a letter there, 
and looked up to see who it was. 

" Elsie ^s crying in the dining-room, and the others are 
in the passage. May I go out on the balcony. Dr. Mar- 
lowe?'' 

" Not if you don't wish to break your bones,'' he said, 
and caught the boy as he was swarming the balcony rail- 
ings in no time. Mrs. Marlowe came Into the room and 
sent Jack off to Willy, whilst she said to her husband, 
''Elsie is wretched, dear; she says she is sure some- 
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thing is wrong, and I think we had better tell her at 
once/^ 

Poor little maid ! She '11 think her father is starved 
to death already. Be sure and tell her it isnH as bad as 
that, dear/' he replied. 

Mrs. Marlowe went back to Elsie, and found Willy on 
his knees by her, begging her not to cry, and drying her 
eyes with his pocket-handkerchief that had unfortunately 
been used to tie up some choice pebbles from the shore 
yesterday, and one had been left in a knot in 'the comer 
unawares. Jack was standing on his head as usual behind 
the door, already perfectly scarlet in the face. 

" Run off, Willy dear, with Jack ; I have something to 
say to Elsie,'' said his mother, taking the little girl in her 
kind arms. You can leave Flufiy For he was in Elsie's 
arms as always whenever she wanted a comforter. 

'^All right, mamma," said Willy readily; and Jack 
clattered over and picked himself up as he got to the door. 
Don't cry, Elsie dear, and I'll tell you all about it." 
Have they been cutting off papa's arms and legs ? " 
she asked, and Mrs. Marlowe nearly smiled at her wild 
fears as she answered, — 

" No, child, your father has got much better, and can 
walk about a little. But something else has happened. I 
don't quite know if you will understand. The Safe Invest- 
ment Bank has broken, and your papa has lost all his 
money." 

''All his money?" echoed Elsie aghast, and stopping 
her tears with sheer astonishment. '^All his money. Oh! 
how can he buy anything to eat ? and I know he likes 
grapes best of all." 

8 
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He has his half-pay^ so he can buy food, my dear. 
But he must give up living at Doleham, and find some 
other place to live in. So Maud has gone to Mrs. 
BoUand's, and you are to stay here till they have packed 
up their things and made their new plans.^' 

Elsie did not know what half-pay" meant, for she had 
been so little accustomed to have money, and Maud used 
to pay for things whilst she carried the parcels. Isn't 
papa quite starved ? she asked, and Mrs. Marlowe coull 
not help noticing Elsie had forgotten her mamma might 
be starving too ; it showed her that Elsie's father must have 
been much more kind, and therefore more beloved, than 
her mother. Can't mamma make him plenty of beef- 
tea?" 

Yes, dear, he can have beef-tea if he likes. But he is 
very poor now, and your mamma is very poor, and perhaps 
there would not be a great deal to eat, not nice things and 
grapes, and not many new clothes. Mrs. Bolland is going 
to send Maud to school, so there will be one less at home, 
and they will have only one servant." . 

Coiddn't I go home and be the servant ? " asked Elsie, 
vaguely trying to understand what it all meant. Mamma 
knows how to cook, and I could make the beds and dust 
the rooms." 

" Your papa would not like you to do that ; you have got 
to grow up and learn your lessons, and you remember you 
haven't time for everything 

This was enough to crush Elsie's wish to be a maid-of- 
all-work. " Oh ! thank you for telling me," she said, with 
a deep breath. *^Is Dr. Marlowe very sorry? Has he 
lost all his money too ? " 
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'^He is very sorry; he likes your papa^ for he has been 
so patient^ and done just what he has told him^ or he 
would not have got so well; but we haven^t lost any 
money ourselves, so donH think about it, Elsie dear. We 
will go and sit on the beach, it is so fine now ; and there 
are Willy and Jack waiting for us,'' she said, glancing out 
of the window as she spoke. 

When they joined the boys, Willy came and begged her 
to tell him what his mamma had told her. Poor papa 
has lost all his money except his half-pay. I suppose that 
will only pay for half he wants, Willy ; but your mamma 
says he isn't starving. Isn't it dreadful? " 

^* DreadlxH ! " said Willy. " If he can only pay for half 
he will only have half enough to eat. How much will that 
be ? Does he have two eggs for breakfast ? " 

I don't know," answered Elsie drearily; he always 
had breakfast in bed. He likes grapes, and mamma said 
they cost a great deal, so she couldn't give us any, and 
papa heard her, and said, ^ Nonsense! give me the grapes,' 
and he cut the bunch in two and made Maud and me eat 
it that time. They taste nice, and your mamma says he 
can't have nice things now. I wish I had some money, 
Willy. I 've only a penny with a hole in it in my work- 
basket at home. Nurse gave it to me when she went 
away: she said it was a lucky penny, and I was never to 
spend it. But I '11 give it to papa when I go home." 

At this dreary account of her poverty Willy poked about 
in his own pockets, and brought out a new farthing and a 
crooked sixpence. That 's all I have," he said. You 
can take this with you to put with your lucky penny." 
Oh, but, Willy, I couldn't take your sixpence and the 
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farthing to give to papa. I sure he wouldnH let me. 
CouldnH I make some money ? 

" I donH think girls ever make money/ ' he said, puzzled. 
''Let us sit down here and think. The waves look so 
pretty just coming up here ; they look as if they wanted to 
talk to us." 

They sat down, and Mrs. Marlowe and Jack walked on 
towards the pier, whilst Willy shut his eyes and his mouth 
and thought hard. Elsie fancied the waves were singing 
''A Song of Sixpence;" they came up and tumbled over at 
her feet with a cackle just in the rhythm of " Sinff a Song 
of Sia?-pence," that took up three little waves to sing ; so 
she began to sing it softly too, just to keep company with 
them. Willy opened his eyes, and exclaimed. 

Oh, Elsie ! you should go and sing at the opera, and 
then you would make millions ! " 

" But I ^m too little," sighed Elsie, with a great puff of 
a sigh. " Why ever are we children ? it 's being no good 
ta anybody, and only wasting our time. I wish we could 
begin all ready." 

I say, then, but you can sing now; why shouldnH you 
make money by singing ? " he urged. 

Go and sing at people's doors, do you mean, Willy? " 

" Yes, do. I '11 come with you and hold my straw hat 
for the pennies." 

" Would we get many pennies, enough to pay the other 
half for papa? " asked Elsie. " I don't think I should oe 
frightened if we did." 

" Oh, lots ! Don't you remember the little organ -boy with 
his monkey, and what a lot he got ? I wish I had a grind- 
ing organ, and I wish we knew where the monkey lived — 
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he had hired it for fourpence. If we hired the monkey to 

run about whilst you sang, Elsie Oh ! / know, I 'II get 

an accordion/' 

^'But we canH get the monkey, Willy. Shall we dress 
up Fluffy in a red.coat, and make him sit up and look like 
the monkey?" 

He caught up the little dog and made him stand on his 
hind legs. 

" He would look very nice in a red coat, and we 'A put 
his string on. Let 's go and buy the accordion. I wonder 
if sixpence is enough? 

" Oh, no ! anything that makes a noise always costs a 
great deal, papa says. He used to like music till he got so 
ill he could only bear to hear me sing ; and he said pianos 
cost a fortune, like all ' noise-boxes,' '' said Elsie. ^' Be- 
sides, we want some red cloth for Fluffy's coat/' 

They saw Mrs. Marlowe a long way off, and ran after 
her to ask her breathlessly both at once whether they could 
buy red cloth and an accordion for sixpence and a farthing. 
Mrs. Marlowe laughed and said, " Certainly not ! '' but she 
told them they might go to the nearest' toy-shop and buy 
an accordion^ if Willy would not play it in the drawing- 
room or dining-room, but practise on the beach out of 
hearing. She confessed she did not like accordions. She 
promised Elsie a bit of red flannel to make a coat for 
Fluffy. 

All the evening Elsie worked at the red coat. She made 
some funny sleeves for it — one was a great deal bigger than 
the other — and then she sewed some strings to the neck, 
and tried it on Fluffy. It fitted amazingly well, she 
thought ; but she was all alone at the time, and could not 
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tell what the others might think^ and Flaffy did not ad- 
mire it himself; so she had to take it off again. Willy had 
gone to his room to practise the accordion^ and Jack was 
upstairs in the drawing-room^ being examined by his uncle 
to see how much lessons he knew. 

The next day it was not quite so fine at first. 

'^I hope it wonH rain/' said Mrs. Marlowe. "Annie 
comes back to-day^ and it is so unpleasant taking a journey 
in the rain.'' 

May Willy and I go out ? " asked Elsie. 

"Yes, children. I suppose you want to play your 
accordion?" 

Yes, mamma, and to stay out all the morning." 

Willy thought he had best not tell what he and Elsie 
were going to do, because when they came home with all 
the pennies it would be such a nice surprise for them ; 
and Elsie had agreed about this. So when they started, 
they dressed Fluffy in his red coat, and fastened on his 
string to his collar, and went on the beach to try the accor- 
dion together. 

" How good Willy is to her!" said Mrs. Marlowe to her 
husband, as the pair trotted off with the dog. " She seems 
quite happy to-day, dear." 

"Ah, yes! the little maid," answered Dr. Marlowe. 
" Who wouldn't be good to her ? I never saw such a child 
in my life." 

He was very fond of his own children, but they seemed 
to belong most to their mother, and Elsie's devoted affec- 
tion to her father and appeal to his help had touched him 
very deeply. He would have liked to have her for his own 
child too. 
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Now, it happened that Master Jack had profited by the 
opportunity of the others being engaged, to make his 
longed-for excursion to the balcony railings, and just at 
this moment a wild heap of arms and legs seemed to rush 
past the dining-room window and descend to the area with 
a shriek. 

" Jack ! cried his uncle. 

He rushed out of the front door and down the area steps, 
fiilly expecting to find the boy was killed, whilst his wife 
ran down the kitchen way, and found the landlady scold- 
ing violently out of the back entrance. Jack was lying in 
a basket, and Dr. Marlowe was already feeling whether he 
had broken any bones. 

" All the washin^ ! Hevery clean thing made sich a mess 
of by that 'ere young Master Jackanapes ! " cried out the 
angry woman ; and then Mrs. Marlowe, having made her 
way past her in dreadful fear about her little nephew, the 
only son of her brother in India, discovered that Jack had 
fallen on the one single spot in the area where he was not 
certain to be killed. A huge basket of clean clothes firom 
the wash had just been brought down to the back door, for 
it was Saturday morning, and I am afraid the things were 
much flattened, for this basket also contained Jack, stunned 
indeed for the moment, but merely bruised where his legs 
had hit the edge. It was a most wonderful escape, and 
the boy felt extremely odd when he was brought round and 
taken upstairs again. They made him lie on the sofa all 
day. 

Meanwhile Willy and Elsie began their great expedition. 
Elsie had on her old light blue frock, torn and mended, 
shrunk and faded, and far from clean, on this Saturday 
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macning. She had no jacket^ for it was a hot day^ and 
her hat was sunburnt and shabby. She forgot that her 
boots were clean and her stockings tidy. She had left her 
gloves at home. 

''Do I do for singing she asked anxiously; ''and 
does Fluffy do?" 

" Oh, all right ! " said Willy. " Never mind how we 
look, it's how we play and sing is the way to make 
money." 

Willy's sailor suit was of blue serge, a little tight, per- 
haps, and rather the worse for wear, but well made, and 
his pretty boyish face and curly fair hair were all too clean 
for an itinerant accordion-player's. Elsie's anxious little 
face, and big soft brown eyes, and thick tufts of dark brown 
hair, were like a picture by Millais rather than a beggar- 
maid's, or perhaps like the beggar-maid King Cophetua 
met and wed. She was also as clean as life-long washing 
makes possible. They both forgot they had been taught 
to behave properly, and to walk nicely, and that they had 
nice straight figures, and were not in the least starved or 
hungry-looking. As for Elsie, she considered that it was 
a sacred mission she had undertaken — to act a singing-girl, 
to make money to pay for the other half of things for her 
papa. And Willy wanted nothing better than to do any- 
thing in the world for Elsie. 

"It's rather a horrid noise," said Elsie timidly, as 
Willy began to play a few chords on his cheap accordion. 
She was certainly right. 

''It is rather bad," he confessea; "l^il play one note 
at a time, and when you sing you '11 hardly hear it at all, 
you know." 
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Where shall we go to begin ? she asked, when they 
had gone a little way. 

" I Ve thought of that/^ he replied. I woke up last 
night to think about it. There is such a lot of music here j 
I never heard so much anywhere, so many diflferent kinds 
of bad music. People must be tired of it.'^ Here there 
came a terrible squeal from the toy accordion. Oh ! I 
was only shutting it up all at once, Elsie; never mind. 
Yesterday afternoon there was a man with a pipe on the 
Parade — a tin pipe; and don^t you remember the man 
with the fly, the musical fly, that was like a spider with 
wings, just by the comer near the toy-shop? and there 
was the man with the double pipe, and something he played 
in his mouth as well, near the pier, besides the two Ger- 
man bands every day — I know there are twOy for one plays 
much worse than the other. When I went up to practise 
in my room last evening I heard a rattling noise, and there 
was a negro playing on bones in front of the hotel near the 
pillar-box. He was just by the lamp-post, so I saw he was 
a black man, though I couldnH see his bones. Bones are 
castanets, you know, Elsie.^' 

" Yes ? " said Elsie. Ought I to have bones too ? 

No, you \e got Fluffy. Doesn't he look fine in his 
red coat ? Now I think if we go towards the new town, 
there are the biggest houses, and there is the big square. 
We'll go all round it, and stop and sing at each 
corner.'' 

As they had to walk a mile to reach it, many nurse- 
maids and children coming along stopped to laugh at 
Fluffy's red coat j but they did not mind, and never stopped 
till they got to the comer of the big square. Nobody was 
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iu sight— -it was quite the end of the town. Willy made 
Elsie stand with her back to the railing that went round 
the gardens in the centre of the square^ he stood beside 
her^ and Fluffy lay down beside them^ very much ashamed 
of his gaudy dress. Nothing would make him stand up 
and beg^ so they had to let him be; but he did not look 
the least like the monkey^ as they had hoped he would. 

^' Begin with ^ John Gilpin was a citizen/ whispered 
Willy. 

Then began a singular concert^ certainly one unlike any 
that had ever been heard in that place before. Elsie^s 
sweet Yoice^ treble and piping like the dearest bird in the 
world, set forth the adventures of the renowned John Gil- 
pin. At the end of each verse came a few notes of horrible 
squeaky harmonies from the agonized young player of the 
accordion, and every time Fluflfy raised himself from the 
dust, and yapped like a dog in dire despair. That accor- 
dion was a real torture to them both, and it required all 
their courage to endure it. When the song was over, 
Willy took off his hat and looked about for pennies. 
There was nobody to be seen, but suddenly a red silk purse 
with rings and knobs came flying out of a window at them, 
and a lady in a widow's cap appeared there for a moment. 
Willy bowed, and then picked it up. 

" Shall we see what 's in it ? he asked. " Look : there 
is a shilling and sixpence at one end, and half a crown and 
a halfpenny at the other end ! Isn't this nice, Elsie ? Sing 
the ' Song of Sixpence ' for her, do.'' 

They sang that too, but they saw no more of the lady, 
and they went to the other end of the square. Lots of 
people looked out at them, but nobody gave them anything. 
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" I think we must go back to the old town/' said Willy. 

We will stop near the hotel first.'' 

They came back about half a mile^ and could see the pier 
and the people walking on it, and now Elsie began to feel 
tired and hungry and hot. However, she gave forth her 
little song, and this time it was, — 

"The Queen of Hearts 
She made some tarts." 

Some gentlemen were smoking by the door, and flung 
pennies and halfpennies in Willy's hat, and some ladies 
looked at them and said, " Poor things ! So nice and re- 
spectable-looking, too ! Who would have thought it ? They 
must have come down in the world somehow. Orphans, no 
doubt, like the Babes in the Wood." But they did not 
give them anything but contemptuous pity, which made 
Elsie red with indignation. Willy had just discovered that 
two of the notes of his precious accordion had gone dumb, 
and that two more would sound together, when some one 
pushed violently past him, knocked Elsie down, and seized 
Fluffy. 

''Wot 'ave yer stole my dawg for? " said the man, and 
Willy recognized the black man who played castanets. 

Willy first picked up Elsie, who was covered with dust, 
and her forehead was cut with a stone. " Oh, do go and 
fetch Fluffy," she cried ; " never mind me, Willy ! It 
doesn't hurt. See, he 's running away, too ! " 

So he had to run after the man. Then the man turned 
and hailed a policeman, and gave WiUy in charge for steal- 
ing his '' own dawg." 
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HOW IT ENDED. 

" My love," quoth young Cordelia then, 
" Which to your grace I owe, 
Shall be the duty of a chM."—Old Ballad. 

There was a sudden rush all round Elsie as she stood with 
the blood trickling down her face, and tears welling in her 
eyes. She could not get out of the crowd to see what had 
become of Willy and Fluffy ; she did not see any but rough 
people about her, and they jostled against her, and stared 
at her. She felt very wretched and dusty, and the cut in 
her forehead began to throb and hurt her. All at once 
she felt so dizzy, she slid down on the ground and closed 
her eyes. 

" Fetch a doctor ! " Little gal 's 'urt ! Take un to 
^orspital ! " went on round her. She could hear the con- 
fused cries, for she had not fainted ; but she felt too dizzy 
to stand. 
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Suddenly the crowd was pushed aside^ and Dr. Marlowe 
made his way into the midst to help whoever was hurt. 
He had heen on the pier all the mornings after he had re- 
covered Jack from his accident, and he was going home to 
luncheon, when he saw the crowd a little way off, and went 
to see if he could do any good. He had not the faintest 
suspicion of what had occurred; he supposed Willy and 
Elsie were lingering about the beach with that vile accor- 
dion, and their absurdly decorated pet dog*. The idea 
rather amused him, for it was so very childish, and both 
his boy and the little maid were often more grave and 
thoughtful than they should be at their age : he was going 
to have asked them how they had enjoyed themselves when 
they came home to luncheon, and whether Willy had 
charmed the fishes or mermaids out of the sea to listen to 
him, and whether Elsie and Flufiy had danced by the "sad 
sea waves all the morning. 

Then he turned aside to go and help a stranger, as he 
thought, and there, on the dusty ground, pale and sobbing, 
with the cut on her forehead, and all alone, he found the 
dear little maid again. 

What coward has done this ? he called out fiercely. 
He could be very angry at ill deeds, and such a terrible 
indignation and fury swept over him when he saw Elsie 
had been ill-treated, that he trembled all over for the 
moment, and his teeth chattered as he stooped to pick her 
up. Was humanity so utterly wicked and lost as to hurt 
a child — a little girl, his little maid Elsie ? 

The crowd shrank away, the rougher women seeming 
cowed at his look, and the rougher men sneaking off, mut- 
tering, " 'T wom't us as did it/' He was almost glad she 
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was crying^ as it showed she had not fainted^ and he strode 
forward and carried her straight into the hotel opposite^ 
laid her down on the first sofa he founds and ordered a 
waiter to bring him some cold water and towels. Elsie 
had opened her eyes and looked gratefully at him^ but she 
had not spoken^ and he would not let her say anything till 
he had dressed the hurt and strapped it up properly. All 
the time he was terribly grieved that his friend's child had 
come to such trouble when in his charge. 

Has Willy found Flufiy ? asked Elsie, when he had 
done. 

" I haven't seen Willy or Fluflfy^. Was he with you ? 

Poor Dr. Marlowe had now a new fear about his only 
boy. There was no time to rage against humanity in 
general; when perhaps his own child was lost through his 
carelessness. 

"Where did he go? he continued. 

" Willy was with me when a big black man came and 
pushed me^ and I fell, and he snatched up Flufiy and said 
we had stolen his dog/' said Elsie feebly, as Dr. Marlowe 
held her little hand and bent over her. "Willy ran 
after him j he left his hat with the pennies. Are they 
lost?'' 

"The pennies, child?" 

Elsie coloured a little. 

"We meant to tell you and Mrs. Marlowe when we 
came home," she said, " only I was singing, and Willy was 
playing, and Fluffy was in a red coat, and they gave us 
pennies. Oh 1 please, it was only for papa, to pay for the 
other half, you know." 

Dr. Marlowe recollected his dread lest Elsie should 
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think her father was starving ; he had not been far wrong, 
he found. 

" Never mind the pennies/' he groaned. 

To think of the two children singing in the streets in their 
devoted young belief that Elsie could support her father by 
this means ! 

" Willy is sure to come back and look for yovi, for he 
does not know I have found you/' he said, after think- 
ing a moment. 

The hotel proprietor now came forward and told Dr. 
Marlowe a policeman was here with a little boy, asking for 
a little girl. ^'Is it the young lady, sir? Perhaps you 
would kindly step into the hall ? " 

" Let me come," whispered Elsie, clinging to his hand, 
and they went into the hall together. 

There was poor Willy without a hat and also without 
Flufl^, held by his wrist by a big good-natured policeman. 

" Oh, Willy I cried Elsie, running up to him, " where 's 
Flufiy ? See, here 's your papa ! '' 

At this the policeman touched his hat to Dr. Marlowe. 

" Seems, sir, as 'ow this is your little boy, sir, this young 
master 'ere. One o' them Christy Minstrel blackamores 
give 'im in charge to me for stealing 'is dawg. Bum dog, 
sir, long 'air, red coatee. Young master says it 's 'is, and 
that I 'm to take 'im 'ome, sir, fust harskin' for the young 
miss as was near by.'^ 

" This is my boy, and the dog belongs to this little girl, 
who is on a visit to us at present. It seems to me you 
have made some mistake." Here Dr. Marlowe put on his 
severe look. " The man has stolen the dog, and has done 
worse, for he knocked the little girl down and cut her head 
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open with the fall. You must find that man^ policeman; 
I give him in charge to you^ and you had better show a 
trifle more zeal.'' 

The policeman was glad to be oS, and hurried away at 
the command ; he was not at all sure what would be the 
consequences of his mistake in letting the real thief escape. 

The children were so glad to be together again, and with 
Dr. Marlowe, that they did not mind the loss of their 
pennies. Willy's hat could not be found, nor Elsie's either. 
Dr. Marlowe tied his handkerchief over her head under 
her chin, and told Willy to walk on the shady side of him, 
and they went home as quickly as they could. 

It was indeed a strange Saturday, And lucky it was 
Saturday," said Mrs. Marlowe, for if it had not been for 
the basket of clean clothes, sheets, and towels, and table- 
cloths, where would Jack have been? " The other children 
beguiled his recovery by telling him their own adventures, 
and then when Annie came back from London in the 
evening everything had to be told all over again. 

^^Mrs. Bolland told me her great friend Mrs. Green 
lived in the comer house of the big square," said Annie. 
" She asked if we knew her. I do think it must be the 
widow who threw out the purse." 

We shall soon find out," said Mrs. Marlowe, " for your 
papa is going to take back the purse to-morrow after 
church." 

For it had been explained to the children that they had 
really been begging, and not earning money, and that they 
ought not to keep the money which had been given them 
under a false impression. 

Willy agreed at once. 
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Elsie said, "It was for papa. Dr. Marlowe, not for 
us/' 

"It's all the same, Elsie dear, as far as taking the 
money goes. And no one ought to beg at any time.'' 

" I didn't know I was begging," whispered Elsie, much 
ashamed. 

All her idea of a " sacred mission " had proved an illu- 
sion. And on the whole they were rather poorer than 
before, for she had lost her hat, and Willy had lost his, 
and most likely Fluffy was lost altogether this time. 
It was a truly sad little Elsie that went to bed that 
night. 

" Elsie ! Elsie ! " hammered Willy at her door next 
morning, " are you ready ? Come down ! Here 's Fluffy ! 
Fluffy! Flu^y!'' 

The wonderful dog had again reappeared. Wlien the 
maid opened the door in the morning, a limping draggled 
dog tumbled in. It was poor little Fluffy ! He had no 
collar on, and there was a bit of broken string round his 
neck, and a strip of the celebrated red coat was still hang- 
ing on together with the ^smallest sleeve. Anything more 
wretched could not be seen. He had been beaten too, and 
cried out when Elsie hugged him in her joy. They gave 
him his Saturday bath that Sunday morning, and Dr. 
Marlowe promised to get him a new collar next day. 
Meanwhile he had to be kept in the house, for fear of being 
lost again. Jack took care of him whilst the others went 
to morning service, at the same church where Willy learnt 
to play on the organ on week days. 

After church Mrs. Marlowe went home with Annie, 
and Dr. Marlowe took Willy and Elsie with him to call on 
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the unknown lady and restore the purse. Elsie had on her 
Sunday pink cotton frock^ and a white hat turned up at 
the brim, which did not hide the strips of plaister over her 
cut. Willy was also tidy, and so -was Dr. Marlowe, though 
of course his coat was a comfortable one even on Sunday. 
Anything less like little beggars could not be imagined 
as Dr. Marlowe stood at the door with the two hand- 
some children, holding their prayer-books still in their 
hands. 

''Does Mrs. Green live here?'' he asked the foot- 
man. 

"Yessir.'' 

Dr. Marlowe sent up his card, and asked to be permitted 
an interview. The man soon came back, and showed them 
up the broad staircase. The lady was in the drawing-room, 
tall and elderly, in a widow's cap. 

The business part of the interview was soon over. Dr. 
Marlowe explained who he was, and who the children were, 
and how they came to be there, and ended by restoring the 
purse. Mrs. Green took it back, saying, — 

" Elsie Douglas ! Mrs. Bolland's Douglases ? To think 
it is her nephew's little girl ! Oh, my dear ! come and 
give me a kiss. So your father is very poor ? Oh, dear ! 
Sad, sad ! And is that your brother, my dear? " 

Willy Marlowe was properly introduced. 

" Quite a little knight in attendance ! What a charming 
boy ! You must let me call on Mrs. Marlowe to-morrow, 
Dr. Marlowe. Such conduct ! Really ! " 

The good lady was quite bewildered with her emotions 
and the unexpected event in her quiet life. When they 
were leaving, she said she would put the money in the poor- 
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hox, purse and all j and she went to her desk and brought 
out two new sovereigns. 

''You musty Dr. Marlowe; I insist I Take them^ my 
dearS; and buy somethings to show we are going to be 
Mends. You will come and sing to me, you dear Elsie 
Douglas, won't you ? I never heard such a sweet voice ! 
And your boy has a genius. Dr. Marlowe — that accordion 
was divine.'' 

There was no refusing the kindly eccentric old lady, 
and the children were allowed to receive the sovereigns 
as a compact of friendship, and they were each to buy 
something "nice'' to-morrow, to show her when she 
called. 

'' I shall write to dearest Mrs. BoUand to-day," were her 
last words. 

The adventure had a great effect on them all. Elsie fell 
into a very dismal state of mind at being " only a child," 
and not able to help to get her papa anything to eat, for 
she had promised not to try and do anything like that 
again. The three children used to go out with Annie, who 
was really more like a young lady every day, and did not 
care for childish games, and read novels when they sat on 
the beach together or went to the pier. Dr. Marlowe had 
only come for a fortnight's holiday, and he and his wife 
liked to go out by themselves together a great deal, feeling 
sure Annie was sensible enough to take care of the chil- 
dren ; indeed she was very sensible. 

*' Annie has so much common sense ! " said her papa 
admiringly. '' I hadn't half that when I was your age, my 
dear giri. I suppose you get it from your mother." 

And her mamma replied, " I like to see a girl of her age 
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understand what is expected of her; and Annie is the 
greatest help to me. She will soon be seventeen, you 
know, dear.'' 

One afternoon they all went out in a boat together, for 
"Willy's papa had agreed to take them when Elsie's fore- 
head was well. The plaister had come off, and there was 
scarcely the least mark left. Then, too, there came such 
a lovely September day that nothinff could be more perfect, 
they all agreed. 

Such a nice sun I " said Elsie; ''just the right colour 
for singing." 

" The sun is always yellow in the day," remarked Annie, 
and Elsie looked about doubtfully as they softly rowed from 
shore. 

"It seems all kinds of colours," she said; "look, it is 
blue there, and green there, and white out by the flattest 
part of the sea; it's only yellow on the houses and road." 

" Elsie has hit upon the philosophy of colour," said Dr. 
Marlowe, who was rowing, with Annie and Jack to help. 
" Some day you shall understand all about it, my little 
maid." 

Elsie's eyes got full of tears in a moment, for Dr. Mar- 
lowe seemed to think she was too young to understand 
what she was looking at, and yet there was the sun every 
day, except when it rained, and then it was on the other 
side of the clouds, busy making the " silver lining," she 
knew quite well. Had he ever been a child ? She feared 
he did not know what it was to waste his time so much as 
to have been a baby. He did not take any notice of her, 
she thought, and she cuddled up Fluffy as she sat by Mrs. 
Marlowe, who was steering the boat. 
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Mrs. Marlowe had often wondered what made Elsie sad 
again^ now her papa was better, and was not starving, 
though he had lost nearly all his money — all, in fact, but 
his " half-pay/' The child always took things to heart so 
much ; it might be merely a trifle after all. But she could 
not bear to see her hiding her face in Fluffy's hair that 
way ; she knew something must be the matter. 

" What is it, Elsie dear?" she asked, pulling the child 
towards her. 

Elsie whispered, Oh ! it 's only because it 's dreadful 
to be only a child, and not able to understand things, and 
make money to pay for the other half for papa." 

'^What do you mean by the other half?" asked Mrs. 
Marlowe. 

Willy was on the other side of Elsie, and as Elsie looked 
very puzzled at the question, he explained. 

" Because her papa has got no money except his half- 
pay ; and if he can only pay for half he wants, he can only 
get half enough, mamma ; and Elsie wanted to pay for 
the other half, so that would make a whole pay, you 
know." 

Such a pretty smile got into Mrs. Marlowe's face and 
(lanced in her eyes, when her boy told her this, that Elsie 
felt as if the sun was shining out of her at them. She 
smiled back again for company. 

" I never did hear anything like it," she began. " Mrs. 
Green is quite right — there never was such a little daugh- 
ter as you, Elsie ! I wish you were my own little girl ! 
Well, dear child, you should have asked me what ' half- 
pay ' meant ; I thought you knew, as your papa had been 
in the army. When he had his accident he had to leave 
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the anny — ^not be with the men any more, you know, that 
means — and he retired on half-pay ; that is, the Queen and 
the War Office, and all the people who give officers and 
soldiers pay, let him have half ns much as if he was still 
an officer, and let him still be called 'captain/ That is 
called having ' half-pay.' He gets it every year, and not 
all at once ; and so he had not got it in the bank with the 
other money he lost." 

" Oh ! " said Elsie, with a sigh of relief ; then he can 
pay for the whole of what he wants, Mrs. Marlowe 

" Yes, my dear ; and now he has gone with your mamma 
to stay with your great-aunt in London, and Maud has 
gone to school. "When we go home we shall leave you in 
London on the way, to stay with them too. Shall you be 
glad?" 

" So glad j oh, yes ! Then he can have grapes some- 
times?" 

" I have no doubt he has them every day at Mrs. Bol- 
land^s. She is very rich, and lives in a big house by her- 
self in London." 

Elsie cheered up wonderfully after that, and she and 
Willy splashed each other with handfuls of what she would 
call " blue sun " out of the sea. They would have put 
Fluffy in too, but he did not like being wetted, and he was 
too dear and faithful a little dog to be teased. 

Jack went back to school next day; Dr. Marlowe took 
him there, to make sure he arrived all at once," he said 
to him. " You might go and make experiments again, and 
try how many little bits you could tome to pieces in, per- 
haps ; and that wouldn^t do, if you arrived at school and 
had left half of you on the way." 
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Jack laughed. ^'I am glad you are coming, it's so 
jolly, Uncle Marlowe ; but 1 ^m learning common sense 
from Annie, Aunt Marlowe says, so never fear, I '11 be all 
right.'' 
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CHAPTER XII 

A CHILD/' 

" We shall behold our child once more, 
« • # • # « 

Oh, bring me to her, » • * 
To see her, gaze at her, and bless her ; 
Dear Elsie, child of God and grace !" — Longfellow. 

''Come here, Elsie, 
I have something 
to tell you," said 
Dr. Marlowe on the 
last evening they 
were at Shellmouth. 

It was after tea, 
and they had gone 
to the drawing- 
room, and Willy 
and Elsie were on 
the balcony, trying 
to count how many 
boats they could see 
out fishing, whilst 
Mrs. Marlowe had 
taken Annie up- 
stairs to help her to 
finish packing up. 

She came in at 
once, putting Fluffjr 
into Willy^s arms first, and went up to Dr. Marlowe, where 
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he was sitting in an arm-chair reading the time-tables, to 
settle about what trains they would have to go by to-mor- 
row. He put his arm round her as she stood by him, and 
smiled a little, and then he sighed a little. She looked .up 
at him and began to guess it must be something very good, 
he seemed so glad, for although he had given a little sigh, 
it was not a sad one. 

" I 'm not sure whether it 's all good news to you or not, 
it's all good news to us,'' he began. " Do you remember 
how pleased Mrs. Green was with you, and how she went 
up to London on purpose to see Mrs. BoUand and tell her 
about you, child ? I don't think you know that your old 
great-aunt was not very fond of your father formerly, and 
she had been angry because he retired on half-pay when 
he had the accident. But Mrs. Green said you were so 
fond of your father that you had tried to make money for 
him (she forgot it was begging, you see) ; and then Mrs. 
BoUand said her nephew must be a better man than she 
thought, if his daughter was ready to work herself to death 
for him — for she was frightened at your accident, my dear; 
and so she sent for him and your mother to stay with her. 
She had already had Maud with her, and she thought it 
was as much as she would do for them to send Maud to 
school. But now she has got very fond of your father, and 
says she means to adopt him as her son, and leave him all 
her money, and whilst she is living she is going to give him 
half what she has, and will go and live in a smaller house 
herself. She would have him to live with her, but he must 
go abroad for a year or two ^" 

This was the part Dr. Marlowe hesitated over. Elsie 
said, "Poor papa ! why must he go abroad? May I go too?" 
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''Well, I am afraid you mayn^t, child. The fact is, he 
must take a long voyage to make him strong, and he is 
going with your mamma to Australia this winter. It will 
be summer in Australia — I mean hot, just like summer — 
and then he will perhaps come back in the spring. He has 
written to give us leave to have you to stay with us whilst 
he and your mother are away. "We are very glad of this, 
for we want you to come and stay with us. "Would you 
like to come?'' 

" I shall like to come. Only, please, I did so want to 
go and see papa when he was well.'' 

" He is still very delicate, and it will be best for him to 
be quiet. However, you and Annie are to go there to- 
morrow, and come on to Doleham next day, just for you to 
say good bye to them before they start. The ship sails in 
two or three days.'' 

She stayed so still that Dr. Marlowe was afraid she was 
getting into some trouble and misery as usual, without 
being able to help her. It must be a great trial to her to 
say good bye to her father for so long. 

" Poor little maid ! " he said, and kissed her forehead 
gently. 

She looked up and said gravely, — 

" Oh, please ! I want to know, was it because I tried to 
help papa that Aunt BoUand is going to like him, and make 
him have enough monc to buy all he wants, even nice 
things?" 

" Well, child, I may say I think it was. What makes 
you sorry ? " 

Oh ! I not sorry; I 'm too glad. Then, you know, 
it doesnH matter being only a child, after all," she said 
fervently. 
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Only a child ! '' cried Dr. Marlowe, frowning as if he 
was hurt. " Don't say that, Elsie dear ; you don't know 
what you are saying. We were all children once, and we 
do love our little boys and girls to be children." 

Then Elsie, to his utter surprise, gave a merry little 
Iaugh» and laid her head against his shoulder, just as if he 
were her own papa, and said, — 

Oh ! I 'm so glad j then perhaps you were a baby once. 
Dr. Marlowe, as well as papa. I thought you never were 
a baby, for fear of wasting your time." 

He felt something like a great baby that moment. There 
vere tears in his eyes, for no reason on earth except that 
Elsie had been afraid of being a burden to her own father 
by being a child, the dearest little maid in the world. And 
then he felt ready to laugh at the absurd notion about him- 
self. 

Yes, I 'm afraid I did waste a great deal of time that 
way," he replied. On the whole, I consider that can't 
be helped now. See, it is growing all sorts of pretty colours 
over the seal Rtui and put on your hat, and you and 
Willy shail come and hear the band play on the pier this 
Last night." 

That was a delightftll way of spending the evening. To- 
morrow she would see her papa again, and next spring he 
would be home again. It seemed rather a dreary long time 
in between, and she was glad she would be staying at Dole- 
ham instead of going to school like Maud. Then she fell 
to wondering what her papa would say when she saw him, 
and what he would look like. The twinkling gas-lamps 
along the pier were reflected in the dark sea; there were 
bright stars all over the sky, and the band played most 
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beautiful tunes. It was the only time they had ever been 
out to hear the band at nighty for it played till long after 
their proper bed-time. 

" Do you know papa is rich now, Willy ? she asked, in 
between the tunes. 

" Is he ? answered the boy. " I 'm glad of that, Elsie, 
because then you will not want to try and make money. 
"Was that what papa was telling you before we came 
out?'' 

Yes, and also that I am coming to stay with you at 
Doleham all the winter. That will be nice ! What shall 
we do? Please teach me to play, Willy; I've quite for- 
gotten my notes." 

Oh, yes, I will. And do you know, Elsie, I 'm going 
to day-school this winter ? Papa says I 've grown such a 
big boy now ! You 'U bring Fluffy, won't you ? I 'm very 
glad you 're coming." 

''Oh, I couldn't live without Fluffy!" cried Elsie. 
''At least, I mean I couldn't leave him behind. I hope 
he won't ever be stolen or get lost any more, Willy." 

When they got to the station in London next morning, 
Elsie and Annie were going to say good bye for one day to 
the others, when, in the midst of all the passengers shuffling 
about, and the porters banging boxes hither and thither, 
Elsie vanished with a cry. / 

"What did she say, Annie?" asked Mrs. Marlowe, 
perplexed. 

" She said ' Papa,' I think ; but there is such a noise, I 
don't know." 

It was true, though. Elsie had caught sight of a tall 
tliin figure near at hand^ pale and stooping, and walking 
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witli a stick and the help of a lady's arm. She ran up to 
him^ and tried to reach up to give him a kiss. 

" Why, is this Elsie ? What a big girl you have groT?n ! 
said Captain Douglas, giving her a great hug to her heart's 
content. 

Then he saw Dr. Marlowe just behind her, and shook 
hands with him. 

" I 'm not much to boast of yet/' he went on ; '' still, 
I'm off to sea according to orders. Thank you for taking 
care of my little girl here. Dr. Marlowe ! I never saw such 
a fine brown colour ! 1 came here on purpose to see her, 
and give you my thanks. We sail at once, and are now 
on our way to the steamer. Just five minutes to spare." 

Mrs. Douglas had found Mrs. Marlowe out, and was 
thanking her too. 

'' I 'm sure it 's most kind of you," she said. '' Maud is 
at school, which is one worry off my hands ; and Elsie is 
like quicksilver, no doing anything with her, and the child 
dotes on her father till she can hardly be kept away from 
him. He was often too ill to bear the racket of cliildren 
in the house ; he has been recovering ever since they left, 
Mrs. Marlowe. Perhaps Dr. Marlowe found the right 
medicine, and certainly those London nurses were very 
experienced ; but the comfort of having the place to your- 
self cannot be expressed. You have heard Mrs. BoUand 
has come to appreciate her nephew at last ? It was quite 
time too, for we hadn't a penny, not a penny, except that 
wretched half-pay, and my husband requires so much at- 
tention, and every care. I can't say I like the prospect of 
Australia ; still, it makes a variety — the trouble we have 
had to get off ! and now the steamer is off two days sooner 
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than intended — some new regulations^ I believe — and we 
are actually on our way to it ; but my husband would come 
round here to see Elsie. I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of saying how much obliged I am to you, I 'm sure. 
I *m afraid you ^11 find her a worry.'' 

''Is that Captain Douglas? I never saw him. How 
fearfully ill he looks ! I hope he will benefit by the voyage, 
and you too. We are only too glad to keep Elsie with us ; 
she is my boy's age, and they are great friends. Annie 
will help me to teach her.'' 

Captain Douglas leant on Dr. Marlowe's arm, and had 
Elsie hanging to the hand that held his stick, as he came 
up to be introduced to Mrs. Marlowe. 

He had a pleasant worn face, and in spite of his long ill 
health there was a sort of military way about him, as if he 
had once been well drilled, and his moustache was trimmed 
like an ofiicer's, and his hair was very short and dark. 

Mrs. Marlowe thought he was a little like Elsie, and she 
liked him at once ; and they tried to say as many thanks 
to one another as they could. 

" It is we who ought to thank you for lending us your 
little girl," she said; ''don't thank us, I beg. I used to 
know her mother at school ; she was one of the young 
ones when I was nearly grown up. And, besides, Elsie is 
like our own child, now she has been with us all this time. 
Fluffy too has been adopted, I assure you." 

The rush of passengers had gone by, and most of the 
cabs had driven off during the few minutes that they were 
talking, and now some of their luggage was heaped beside 
them, and some had got carried off to a cab. Mrs. 
Bolland's big old coach was waiting near. 
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''We must really go/' said Captain Douglas. 

'' Papa ! papa ! '' cried Elsie, " I haven't said anything 
to you yet. Oh, do stoop down and let me tell you some- 
thing!'' 

He put down his head, and she flung her arms round 
his neck. 

I do want to say I didn't mean to beg. I meant to 
earn money for you, papa. Do forgive me! do forgive 
me ! " 

" Forgive you, Elsie ? I 've nothing to forgive you, but 
I will if you want me to, dear. There, I forgive you for 
being a dear good girl, and for having brought good luck 
to her father." 

He held her to him and gave her a kiss. 
Don't forget to write to me, Elsie. Good bye, and 
God bless you," he said, as he released her; and then he 
had to go to the carriage as fast as he could. 

Good bye, Elsie," said her mother, going after him : 
and then the door was shut, and they drove ofi'. 

I think Elsie had not any idea how much she wanted to 
go too, until they were out of sight. She began running 
after them, crying out, " Papa ! papa 1 " 

Willy ran after her and fetched her back ; she was cry- 
ing bitterly. Mrs. Marlowe took her in her cab with 
Annie whilst Willy and his father went in a hansom in 
front, and they crossed London and got to the station for 
Doleham before she could get her quiet again. But after 
that first half-hour she seemed to make up her mind to bear 
what could not be helped ; and when they got to Doleham 
Station, and saw Dr. Wharton waiting for them, it struck 
her his nose was so big, she smiled a little once more. 
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Dr. Wharton was as solemn as ever. He had come to 
fetch Dr. Marlowe to consult over a difficult case, and the 
rest of the party liad to make their way up the hill in a 
hired carriage. 

As they passed the old church with its glittering weather- 
cock, Willy thought of the organ inside, and that he knew 
a little how to play it now. Perhaps the rector would give 
him leave to try some day. 

Look, there are some yellow leaves on the trees,'^ he 
said. 

Then they passed the Dial Cottage. It was shut up, and 
a notice, '* To Let,^' put up on a board. 

^' There must be a lot of nuts in the plantation,^' said 
Annie to rouse up Elsie, who seemed to have relapsed into 
a dream, holding Fluffy in her arms. 

But Elsie did not care for nuts ; she was thinking of the 
sea. Would it be blue or black, fine or stormy, till her 
papa got to Australia? That was the question that ab- 
sorbed her. 

Ever so long afterwards, when all the .leaves had fallen, 
and the first frost had come, and it was a fine December 
day, there came a letter from Australia answering that 
question. Elsie's father and mother had had a safe and 
pleasant voyage, and they found the weather hot, and the 
whole world in summer dress. Captain Douglas felt 
stronger, and he sent word to Elsie to get on with her 
geography, for he knew Australia was generally put at the 
end of the geography-books. 

But Elsie knew that quite well already, and she had 
mads Annie let her be^in at the end this time, so as to ht 
ready when her papa's first letter from Australia shoul^l 
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come. She could play a little on the piano now^ and 
Willy taught her all his music lessons every time he had 
them. 

These three months had seemed a very long time to 
Elsie, though she was very happy with her friends ; PluflFy, 
however, was as young as ever, and yap-yapped at every 
opportunity. 

Elsie was going to London at Christmas, to stay with 
old Mrs. Bolland in her new house. It was a big house, 
though smaller than her other one. Maud was to come 
from school to see her there, and then they would come 
back to Doleham, in time to see the New Year in, with 
Annie and Willy. Dr. Wharton would be there too. In 
fact, although his nose was so big, Annie had promised to 
marry him next year. Altogether there was a great deal 
to be done for a long time to come. 

One day Willy brought Elsie a crooked sixpence. 
I \e lost the farthing,'' he said. Do you remember 
when we dressed FluflFjr in a red coat ? " 

Yes, I do," said Elsie, getting red herself. 

" Well, you wouldn't have the sixpence and the farihing 
for your papa, and I 've lost the farthing ; but if you 'U 
give me your lucky penny, I '11 give you my crooked six- 
pence, and we '11 always keep them." 
I '11 do anything you like, Willy." 

So they exchanged their treasures. Of course Elsie 
had given half of FluflFy to Willy already, and he used to 
stroke his right ear whilst Elsie stroked his left ear, and 
that was the way he got to be both theirs. 

THE END. 
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